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EXPLORATIONS OF THE SEIP MOUND. 


WILLIAM C. MILLS. 


The Seip Mound is located within the largest prehistoric 
earthworks of the Paint Creek Valley known as the Seip Group.* 

One very iarge mound and another half its size enclosed 
with earthworks, which form a combination of two circles and a 
square, and five mounds situated outside the earthworks, but in 
close proximity to them, constitute the Seip Group. This group 
is located in Paxton Township, Ross County, about 3 miles east 
of Bainbridge, a village situated in the extreme western portion 
of the county. The mounds can readily be reached by convey- 
ance, as the old Milford and Chillicothe Pike passes in sight of 
the Works and the Detroit Southern Railway has a flag station 
only a quarter of a mile away. 

Paint Creek Valley has long been known for its beautiful 
scenery and productive soil and is drained by Paint Creek, a 
stream of irregular turbulence, crossing from one side of the 
valley to the other until it finally empties into the Scioto River 
south of Chillicothe. The mounds and earthworks comprising 
this group occupy the greater portion of the rich agricultural bot- 
tom land in the great bend formed by Paint Creek as it changes 
its course from the north side of the valley directly to the south 
side, where it follows the base of the foothills for some distance. 

At the present time one can readily trace the circles, but the 
square with its various openings cannot be so readily traced. 
Yet, when the site is freshly plowed, the old walls are easily 
traced by a slight elevation and the change in the appearance of 
the soil. The mounds, which are all quite large, have deterior- 
ated less than the earthworks, but the farm cultivation of the 
few outside the walls has greatly reduced them in height. The 
two mounds within the walls have suffered little by the encroach- 
ment of agriculture. The largest of the two mounds is known 





*Described by Squier and Davis in “Ancient Monuments of the 
Mississippi Valley”, pp. 4 and 58. 
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Explorations of the Seip Mound. 271 


as the Pricer Mound, and at the present time a number of large 
native trees are growing upon its top and sides. It is about 25 
feet high and 240 feet long. The mound has been fenced about, 
and the enclosure is now used as a sheep pasture, consequently, 
the surface of the mound is devoid of the usual growth of weeds 
and bramble, so common to the large mounds in Ohio. 

The Seip group has long been known to the early archaeo- 
logical writers and explorers. Mr. Caleb Atwater gave a de- 
scription of the Works in the first volume of the American An- 
tiquarian Society, 1820, and in 1833 the same writer again de- 
scribed the works. in his “Description of Western Antiquities” 
and from this book the description was widely copied by other 
writers on American Antiquities and I quote what Mr. Atwater 
has written about the Seip Group: 


“Works at A. are all connected as represented in the plate. Their 
several contents will be seen by referring to it. The square work, it will 
be seen, contains exactly the same area with the square one belonging to 
B, and is, in all other respects, so much like that work, that to describe 


this, would be to repeat what has been said concerning the former. Such 
coincidences are very common in our ancient works; so that a correct 
description of one applies to hundreds in different parts of the country. 

“There is no mound within its walls, but there is one about ten feet 
high, nearly one hundred rods to the west of it. The large irregular 
part of the larger work, contains, as will be seen, seventy-seven acres 
and one-tenth, in the walls of which are eight gateways, besides the two 
leading into the square just described. These gateways are from one to 
six rods in width, differing in that respect, very much, one from another. 

“Connected by a gateway with this large work, is another in the 
Northwest, sixty poles in diameter. In its center is another circle, whose 
walls are now about four feet high, and this lesser circle six rods in diam- 
eter. There are three ancient wells at w, w, w, one of which is on the 
inside, the others on the outside of the wall. As the drawing shows, 
within the large work of irregular form, are two elevations, which are 
elliptical. The largest one is near the center; its elevation is twenty- 
five feet; its longest diameter is twenty rods; its shortest, ten rods; its 
area is nearly one hundred and fifty-nine square rods. This work is 
composed mostly of stones, in their natural state. They must have been 
brought from the bed of the creek, or from the hill. This elevated work 
is full of human bones. Some have not hesitated to express a belief, that 
on this work human beings were once sacrificed. 

“The other elliptical work has two stages; one end of it is only 
about eight feet high, the other end is fifteen. The surfaces of both are 
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smooth. Such works are not as common here 2s on the Mississippi, 
and they are more common still further south, in Mexico. 

“There is a work in form of a half moon, set around the edges 
with stones, such as are now found about one mile from the spot from 
whence they were probably brought. Near the semicircular work is a 
very singular mound, five feet high, thirty feet in diameter, and com- 
posed entirely of a red ochre, which answers very well as paint. An 
abundance of this ochre is found on a hill not a great distance from this 
place; and from this circumstance, the name of the fine stream in the 
vicinity, in all probability, is derived. It is called “Paint Creek.” 
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Fig. 3. The Seip Group after Squier & Davis. 











Mr. Josiah Priest, an early writer on American Antiquities, 
1833, quotes at some length from Atwater, but unfortunately 
places the ochre mound in another group. 

Squier and Davis also describe and illustrate this group, 
with a drawing, in “Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Val- 
ley,” page 58, and I quote from them and reproduce their cme 
ing, which is shown in Fig. 3. 


“Within the larger circle, and not far from its center, is a large 
elliptical mound, two hundred and forty feet long by one hundred and 
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sixty broad, and thirty in height. It is considerably larger than any other 
single mound in the valley, and covers a little more than two-thirds 
of an acre. It seems to be composed, at least towards the surface, 
of stones and pebbles,—a feature peculiar to a certain class of mounds, 
of a highly interesting character. It is surrounded by a low, indistinct 
embankment, the space between which and the mound seems to have 
raised by the wasting of the latter. Perhaps this was a low terrace. 
To the right of this fine mound is a group of three others in combina- 
tion, as shown in the plan at ¢ There are several other small mounds 
in and around the work. Several very large and beautiful ones, com- 
posed entirely of clay, occur about one-fourth of a mile distant, in the 
direction indicated in the plan. 

“The entire work is surrounded ‘by deep pits or excavations, usually 
called ‘wells, from which the materials for the mounds and embank- 
ments were procured. So numerous are these, and such serious obstacles 
are the mounds and embankments to cultivation, that a deduction of 
several acres is allowed to the tenant in consequence, by the lease of the 
estate upon which they occur. 

“The small circle at a is two hunded and fifty feet in diameter. 
It has been so much reduced by the plough as to be traced with diffi- 
culty.” 

“Although the square enclosure connected with this work is situated ° 
on the second terrace, a portion of it, at periods of great freshets, is 
invaded by the water, which passes through a shallow thoroughfare indi- 
cated on the map. This singular circumstance is easily accounted for. 
The creek in its course strikes the base of a high hill at B, composed of 
shale, which readily undermines occasioning great slips or slides. These 
fill the channel of the creek, damming it up and forcing it out of its 
usual course. It was probably at the period of one of these slides, that 
the creek, in its reaction on the opposite shore broke through the em- 
bankment and formed the thoroughfare, or dry channel, above mentioned. 
The remark, therefore, that the earthworks of the West never occur 
upon the first, or latest-formed terrace, and are always above high-water 
mark, is not at all invalidated by this circumstance.” 


THE SEIP MOUND. 


The Seip Mound, named in honor of the Seip brothers, the 
present owners of the land, is about half the size of the Pricer 
Mound and is located upon the same terrace, only a short dis- 
tance to the east of the larger mound. (See Frontispiece). 





?Mr. Atwater (Archeologia Americana, Vol. 1, page 143), describes 
the small mound at e, as composed “entirely of red ocher, which answers 
very well as a paint.” Its present composition is a clayey loam. . It has 
been examined and found to contain an altar. 





Explorations of the Seip Mound. 
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Squier and Davis, in their drawing of this group, note the 
Seip Mound as three distinct mounds, as shown in Fig. 3. I 
have classed the group as one mound though made up of three 
separate but connected mounds, as our explorations afterward 
revealed. This feature is invariably present in all large mounds 
of this culture. 

The measurements of the various sections of the combined 
mound differ greatly. Commencing at the west end of the 
mound, which was the largest, the height from outside measure- 
ments was 18 feet, but as the explorations progressed, the mound 
was found to be 20 feet and 1 inch high, making the base 2 feet 
and 1 inch lower than appeared from the general level of the 
surrounding surface. The diameter of this section north and 
south was 120 feet. The second section, closely connected with 
the adjoining one on the east, was 11 feet 10 inches high with a 
diameter north and south of 70 feet. The third section was 
not on a line east and west with the other two sections but was 
placed to the south, as shown by Fig. 3, and clearly connected 
with section 2. It was 6 feet high with a diameter of 40 feet. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE EXTERIOR OF THE MOUND. 


The mound for the most part was composed of loam or sur- 
face soil, secured upon all sides of the mound and in close prox- 
imity to it. The top of the first section, or larger mound, was 
composed of clay and limestone gravel. This combination, in 
the course of time, became cemented together and proved quite 
a problem in its removal, as almost every portion had to be 
picked loose before a shovel could be used. Another feature of 
the mound was discovered shortly after work was begun on 
the north side by finding, near the base of the mound, several 
flat stones, averaging 10 by 14 inches, so placed as to resemble 
steps, and a further examination revealed a series of flat stones, 
18 to 20 inches under the surface, extending from the base 
toward the top of the mound. The steps were, no doubt, used 
to aid in reaching the summit of the mound with the heavy 
loads of earth, in the effort of the builders to complete the monu- 
ment. 
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Fig. 6, Large cist containing four burials (cremated). 
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Another external feature frequently met with in the mounds 
of this culture is the use of gravel in construction, but in this 
mound, gravel of large size, with the appearance of having been 
screened, was placed entirely around the base of the mound, to 
a depth of two feet, in many places the depth reaching 2} feet. 
The width varied from 7 feet to 5 feet, and at times was a great 
hindrance to the workmen, as this gravel had to be removed, in 
order to expose the base of the mound, and at times could not 
be shoveled but had to be removed by hand. 

Only one large “Pin Oak” tree was left standing upon the 
mound by the owners, and this was variously estimated, before 
removal by us, to be from 100 to 175 years old, but when cut 
and the rings of growth counted, it was found that the tree prob- 
ably did not exist when the mound was first noted by Atwater 
in his Archaeologia Americana, 1820. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE INTERIOR OF THE MOUND. 


Many very interesting features, as compared with other 
mounds of this culture, were brought to light in the examination 
of the Seip Mound. 

First: The site of the mound exhibits three separate in- 
closures, circular in form, as evidenced by the post molds, ex- 
tending into the base of the mound. The post molds had 
charred wood at the top of the mold, indicating that the posts at 
one time extended above the surface, and no doubt formed the 
sides of the building, or charnel house. 

Second: The object of the mound was a monument to the 
dead, placed over the site of the charnel house. The burials 
were similar in many respects to those of the Harness Mound,? 
but differing in many instances as to the number of cremated 
dead, placed in a prepared burial cist. All the burials placed in 
the charnel house were cremated and graves prepared for the 
reception of the charred bones and ashes of the dead. 

Third: The burials in the mound were of two kinds: cre- 
niated and uncremated. The cremated were all placed upon the 





*Explored in 1903, and described in “Certain Mounds and Village 
Sites in Ohio”, Vol. 1, by William C. Mills. 
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floor of the charnel house, while the uncremated were promiscu- 
ously placed in various portions of the mound above the base 
liie, only one having a prepared grave for the reception of the 
body. . 
Fourth: The builders of the Seip Mound were similar in 
chzracter to those of the Harness Mound, and represented the 
highest culture of prehistoric man in Ohio. 

The special features enumerated above, can be better un- 





Fig. 7. Large cist containing two burials: cremated and places left for more. 


derstood by a further discussion, and I shall attempt in the fol- 
lowing pages, to give a detailed account of the examination of 
each section of the mound. 


THE: MOUND SITE. 


The Seip Mound is located practically in the center of a 
large circular earthwork which, for the most part, occupies the 
third terrace of the Paint Creek Valley; the surface of this por- 
tion of the terrace is quite level, but this particular spot selected 
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by the builders was somewhat lower than the surrounding sur- 
face. Perhaps the surface soil, which had been removed al- 
most to the gravel, had been used in the construction of the large 
_ Pricer Mound, which is only a few hundred yards away. After 
selecting the site, the building was constructed by placing large. 
posts in the ground to a depth of an average of 2} feet. These 
were so placed as to form a circular building, 60 feet in diameter 
east and west, and 72 feet in diameter north and south. The 
posts, forming the outside of the building were placed upright in 
the earth, and would average 2} feet apart. Two entrances to 
the building were found: one to the northwest, and one to the 
east. The entrance to the northwest was of peculiar construc- 
tion, and made by the walls overlapping each other, forming a 
passageway, or hall, about 3 feet in width, and 7 feet in length. 
The passageway was covered with fine sand varying in thickness 
from two inches to one-half inch, and so firmly packed as to 
have the appearance of coarse sand-stone. 

The floor of this section of the mound was very irregular,, 
as shown by the examination. On the south side but little fill 
was required to make the floor level. As the north side of the 
floor of the charnel house was approached, it was found that 17 
inches of a fill was required to make the floor level. This fill 
was made with logs, brush, gravel and clay. The logs and 
brush were piled in the lowest places, and covered with clay and 
gravel. Ih the course of time the logs would decay, but the 
imprint, or mold would remain. Very frequently the molds 
would connect with the large upright post molds, extending deep 
into the base. At first.glance, one might infer the builders had 
some design other than building up the floor to a common level, 
but a careful examination revealed nothing beyond the use of 
logs as a filler in building the base or floor to a uniform level. 

The entrance to the charnel house from the east was a short 
passageway from the second circular charnel house. The pass- 
ageway was only about 3 feet in width and 2} feet in length; 
the floor was also covered with fine sand. 

The second section was also a circular charnel house meas- 
uring 43 feet east and west, and 32 feet north and south. The 
floor of this section did not require very much, if any, filling to 
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make it level. The outside posts formed the sides of the build- 
ing, and were quite large on the north side, while those used for 
the other portions were similar in size to the first section. 

The openings in this section were two; one leading into the 
first section, as described, and the second leading into the third 
section, with practically no passageway; as the third section was 
built to the southeast of the second section. The third section 
was oblong; the longest diameter, which was north and south, 





Fig. 9. Slabs of slate upon which was placed a body at full length. 


being 224 feet, and the shortest diameter east and west, 15 feet. 
The floor of the third section was also prepared and leveled, the 
same as the other two sections. The posts used in the construc- 
tion of the sides of this section were all smaller than those used 
in the other sections. 


THE OBJECT OF THE MOUND. 


The object of the mound was a monument to the dead, 
erected over the site of the various charnel houses described 
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Fig. 10. Large copper plate with scroll cut upon the side. 
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above. Before the monument was erected, the superstructure 
was destroyed by fire, as evidenced by the charred remains of 
the posts forming the outside walls, as well as the posts promis- 
cuously distributed throughout the interior of the structure, 
which perhaps, supported the roof. For the most part, the up- 
right posts were burned off at the base line, but now and then 
a large post would not all be consumed, and a portion of the 
charred remains would extend, in many instances, several feet 
above the base, and was preserved, while the portions of the 
posts extending into the ground were entirely decayed, and only 
the post mold remained. Very frequently, the post molds would 
show a perfect imprint of the bark, while in others knots, or 
any imperfection in the log, would be shown. In several in- 
stances !arge quantities of bog iron had formed in the mold. 


CREMATED BURIALS. 


All the burials placed in the charnel house were cremated, 
and I shall describe each section, as they differed somewhat from 
each other. 

In the first section, which was the first charnel house 
erected, and the largest of the group, many of the prepared 
graves were so constructed that one or more burials could be 
placed in the same burial cist. This was done by preparing a 
large platform of prepared clay (Fig. 6) usually 6 to 7 feet in 
length, and 4 feet wide, and building up the sides and ends with 
round logs, varying in diameter from 5 to 3 inches, to the 
height of 18 or 20 inches. A cover was placed over the top, 
which was made up, usually of split pieces, instead of round 
pieces, used for the sides and ends. Clay was then placed 
around the sides and. ends to firmly hold the logs in place. 

Four burials, as shown in Fig. 6, made the largest number 
found in a grave, but 2 or 3 burials were met with quite fre- 
quently. A cist with two burials, both placed on one side of 
the grave is shown in Fig. 7. The large graves were placed 
near the center of the charnel house, and large passageways, 
often 6 to 7 feet in width would, intervene. Near the large 
graves a cluster of small post molds, varying in number from 5 
to 7 would be found. These posts were usually placed about 
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one foot apart, but not in any particular form. Frequently the 
floor around the posts would be covered with great quantities of 
charred cloth, ornaments, and implements, and occasionally the 
floor would be covered with mica, as shown in Fig. 8. The mica 
was usually placed so as to cover the floor completely, and only 
the natural mica crystals, split in many pieces, were used. It 
seems very probable that the cluster of posts near the graves 
were the sacred shrines for the dead, and here the clothing, and 
very frequently, some of the most interesting ornaments, such 
as cut and polished human jaws, large effigy eagle claws, bear 
teeth set with pearls, pendants of ocean shells, and shell and bone 
beads in great numbers, and in a few instances, copper orna- 
ments were found with the charred woven fabrics, so promiscu- 
ously placed upon the floor surrounding,the posts. At one of 
the shrines a quantity of charred rope almost 4 feet in length, 
and a number of effigy eagle claws made of bone, were found. 
The rope was 3-ply, and made of coarse bast fibre, perhaps that 
of Bass-wood. 

The graves placed near the outside walls were all smaller 
than those placed in the center of the charnel house, and con- 
tained only the remains of one individual, and in this respect, 
were similar to the burials in the Edwin Harness Mound.* 

All the burials in this section of the mound, which num- 
bered 24, were cremated at the large crematory located just in- 
side the northeast entrance. The crematory, when uncovered, 
was perfectly devoid of ashes or human remains and measured 
6 feet by 8 feet, the longer diameter being east and west. 

All the graves, both large and small, in this section, were of 
the plain elevated platform kind, so common in the Edwin Har- 
ness Mound. The platform type was made of clay, and in- 
variably elevated from 6 to 10 inches above the floor of the char- 
nel house. The platform was usually higher in the center, grad- 
ually sloping to the sides and ends, where logs averaging. about 
6 inches in diameter had been placed, usually in the form of a 
parallelogram. The clay used in the construction of the grave 

*The Edwin Harness Mound is located eight miles south of: Chilli- 


cothe, along the Scioto. Explored 1903, .and .described in The.Society’s 
Publications — Vol. 16, by William C.-Milbs: 
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had the appearance of having been puddled before being used, 
and in many instances, after the coating of puddled clay had 
been placed over the grave, a fire was built and the clay burned 
to a light red. The ashes and any charcoal that might remain 
were removed before the incinerated remains were placed in the 
grave. 

As stated, the single graves in the first section were similar 
in construction to those of the Harness. Mound, though the final 
burial ceremony must have been different. In the Harness 
Mound, after the incinerated remains had been placed in the 
grave, objects of clothing, together with straw, bark, or twigs 
were placed over the remains and set on fire; while burning, 
clay was covered over the grave, thus preserving the cloth, the 
grass, and twigs in a charred state. This ceremony was dis- 
pensed with in this section of the Seip Mound, and the inciner- 
ated remains were placed in the prepared grave, and a covering 
of wood, usually split pieces, was placed over the top and the 
grave covered with earth to a depth of a few inches. 

For the most part, adults were buried in this section. How- 
ever, in the grave containing 4 burials, one was an adolescent, 
and in another, a very small child was placed by the side of an 
adult. 

All the burials in this section were rich in copper imple- 
ments and ornaments, placed in the graves. 

The graves in the second section were similar in construc- 
tion to those of the first section, all being of the platform type, 
though they varied greatly in size from the ordinary single grave 
to a very large size, 12 feet 2 inches long by 4 feet 5 inches wide. 
These larger graves contained the remains of two individuals, 
so placed as to occupy the ends of the grave, the intervening 
space not being used, due perhaps to the fact that this section 
together with the third section (which did not contain a single 
burial) was abandoned before the house was filled. The burials 
in the second section were placed around the side walls, and the 
center was devoid of graves. 

The final ceremony of burning straw, bark, and clothing over 
the remains, similar to the burial methods at the Harness Mound, 
was in evidence in 9 burials of the 19 found on the base of the 
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Fig. 13. Copper plate made of two separate pieces of copper and attached by overlapping edges. 
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section, and only one of the 19 was cremated in the grave,where 
the remains were found. vad | 

The floor of the third section of the charnel house was en- 
tirely devoid of burials, and at only one point, which was near 
the west side, did the floor show any signs of having a fire built 
upon it: here the earth was burned to a deep red, perhaps a body 
had been cremated there, and the remains deposited in one of 
the other sections. 

Perhaps no definite reason can be given for erecting a 
monument over an unoccupied site, but the most plausible rea- 





Fig. 14. Copper ear ornaments made of two concavo-convex plates. 


son therefor, taking into consideration the second section, which 
was only partially filled, is that the site was abandoned, the char- 
nel houses burned, and the mound finally erected over all as a 
monument to the dead. 


UNCREMATED BURIALS. 


The five uncremated burials found in the various sections 
of the mound were promiscuously placed at various heights 
from the base line, only one having anything like a prepared 
grave fcr the reception of the body. The grave was placed 3 
feet above the floor of the charnel house in section number 2. 
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The bottom of the grave was formed of large slabs of slate, and 
the body was laid at full length upon the slabs and covered with 
soil. Fig. 9 shows the slabs after the skeleton had been re- 
moved. 

One burial was found in the third section, 24 feet above the 
floor. No grave was prepared, and the body was doubled up 
and laid on the mound, and covered with earth, similar to the 
burial in section two. The two burials evidently were those of 
individuals who died during the building of the mound, as their 
implements of copper and ornaments of shell were identical with 





Fig. 15. Copper ear ornaments made of five separate pieces of copper. 


those found in the graves of the cremated dead, placed upon the 
floor of the charnel house. 

The other three burials were found in section one. One 
burial, that of an adolescent, was placed 7 feet above the floor, 
and was buried similar to the one in section three, with no ap- 
parent grave prepared for the body. The ornaments of bear 
teeth set with pearls, and a large string of ocean shell beads, 
were similar to those found with the cremated dead placed upon 
the floor. The remains of the other two burials of this section 
were placed together in a double grave, 10 feet above the floor. 
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The grave was evidently dug into the side of the mound, as the 
outlines of the grave were very noticeable. The remains, when 
placed in the grave, were perhaps, devoid of flesh, and had been 
carried from some distant part of the country, or had been tem- 
porarily buried in some convenient place where the bones could 
be collected and afterward placed in the mound. The various 
parts of the skeletons were promiscuously placed in the grave; 
the skulls were placed upside down and only a few inches apart, 
the lower jaws detached were placed in another part of the 
grave; the arm and leg bones were placed side and side; several 
bones of the hand and feet were entirely missing. 

One large copper plate, 10 inches in 
length and 5 inches in width, and a fine 
copper axe, 4, inches in length and 2 inches 
in width, together with large strings of ocean 
shell beads, were found near the bottom of 
the grave. The implements,and ornaments 
were similar in every respect to those found 
Fig. 17. Copper hem- Upon the floor of the charnel house. 





isphere used for My conclusions are, concerning the un- 
making ornamental ‘i : ‘ 
or cremated déad promiscuously placed above 


the floor of the charnel house, that they 
belonged to the same culture represented by the cremated dead 
placed upon the floor of the charnel house; that three of the 
individuals died during the time required for the erection of 
the mound, to whom the custom of cremation was dispensed 
with; that the two dismembered individuals placed in one grave 
were disinterred, and the remains brought to the mound and 
buried with the dead belonging to the same culture. 


THE ARTIFACTS FOUND WITH THE BURIALS. 


The artifacts taken from the burials of the mound, as a 
whole, were very interesting, although in the second and third 
sections but few implements and ornaments had been placed in 
the graves, but in the first section, almost every burial was pro- 
lific in implements and ornaments of copper, mica, shell, and 
stone. 

From the 48 burials contained in the three sections of the 
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Vig. 18. Copper awls. 
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mound, were secured upwards of 2,000 specimens, representing 
the highest art of prehistoric man in Ohio. 

The material from which the implements and ornaments. 
were made, came from widely separated regions. The copper 
used in making the implements and ornaments, no doubt came 
from Lake Superior region. The ocean shells used in making 
drinking cups, pendants, and beads, perhaps came from the Gulf, 
and the mica, which was so universally used for ornament, came 
from North Carolina. 

The finding of so much material, so remote from the source 
of supply, indicates that the prehistory inhabitants of this sec- 
tion had an intertribal trade, for it seems impossible that the 
Ohio tribes visited the widely separated points, whence came the 
articles noted. 


ORNAMENTS OF COPPER. 


The best preserved specimens found in the graves were the 
implements and ornaments made of copper, and perhaps next to 
the ear ornaments, the most interesting of the copper ornaments 
are the large copper plates, of which sixteen were found in the 
various sections of the mound. The plates were made of one 
piece of native copper, hammered to about one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness, while a few were found that would approach 
one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness. The plates varied in size 
from 104 inches in length, by 54 inches in width, to 3} inches in 
length, by 2} inches in width. The plates were made in the gen-- 
eral form of a parallelogram, with the ends cut concave, and 
the sides straight, one plate had a large scroll cut on one side, 
as shown in Fig. 10, and one plate had both ends cut into orna- 
mental forms, as shown in Fig. 11. The large plate, size 10} 
inches long by 5% inches wide, and covered with cylindrical 
beads made of ocean shell, is shown in Fig. 12. This plate, to 
gether with three more, almost equal in size, and the two orna- 
mented plates described above, were all taken from the same 
grave. On account of the special features of this burial cist, I 
will quote from my field notes: 

Grave number 19, which was placed within six feet of num- 
ber 18, and directly north of it, was the largest and finest so far 
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Fig, 19. Large copper axe, length 6% inches, width at bit 4 inches. 
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discovered in this mound. The cist was made by preparing a 
platform of clay, the highest point of which was Io inches above 
the floor of the charnel house, and 4 inches above the first logs 





Fig. 20. Large copper axe, length 5% inches. 


laid around this platform to form the walls of cist. The side 
walls of the cist were 18 inches high, and made in the form of a 
parallelogram, 7 feet 3 inches in length, and 4 feet in width. 
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The molds of the lower logs were fully 7 inches in diameter, 
while the upper logs varied from 5 to 3 inches in diameter. The 
usual split pieces, as indicated by the molds, were placed over 
the top. The clay forming the top of the platform had been 
burned. Upon this platform were placed two burials, one at the 
south end, which was burial number 21, and one to the east side, 





Fig. 21, Copper axes, one showing a portion of the corroded copper removed and 
the other shows the incinerated bones adhering to 
the surface. 


which was burial number 22. They were so placed that further 
burials could be placed in the cist. 

Burial number 21, which occupied a portion of the south 
end of the cist, was an adult, and from the general appearance 
of the incinerated bones, was no doubt, a male. Before the in- 
cinerated bones had been placed in the grave, a tanned skin of 
some animal was placed at the bottom of the cist; upon the skin 
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was placed a large copper axe, 63 inches long, 4 inches wide at 
the bit, and 3 inches wide at the pole. The axe was also 
wrapped in leather, which was preserved by the salts of copper. 
The incinerated remains were placed in a pile over the copper 
axe, and covered with a coarse matting of bark. Between 
burials 21 and 22 was 
placed a large spear point 
that was very much 
broken by heat, but it 
had the appearance of 
being fully 6 inches in 
length, if all the pieces 
could be found, and to 
that end the entire con- 
tents of the grave was 
placed in boxes.® 
Practically the same 
preparation was given 
burial number 22. .The 
tanned skin was placed 
on the bottom of the cist, 
and large copper plates, 
6 in number, were placed 
upon the covered plat- 
form. Two of the plates 
differed greatly from the 
other four, in being deco- 
rated with scrolls and 
scallops upon the sides 
and ends. Over the 
plates a very large string 
of beads were coiled. 
The beads were made of 
ocean shell, cylindrical in form, and varied in length from 4 to # 
of an inch. The beads were firmly attached to the plate by cor- 





Fig. 22. Copper axe showing imprint of cloth. 





* After the contents of the grave were shipped to the Museum and 
examined, the various pieces of the spear were found and fully restored: 
length 9 inches, width 3} inches. 
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rosion of the copper. On each side of the copper plates was 
placed a single ear ornament of copper, also seven large pieces of 
ocean shells, several of them 6 inches in length, and about one 
inch in width. All shells were perforated with two holes, one 
at each end for attachment, and so made as not to be visible from 
the convex side. This was done by boring a small hole at about 
the middle of the square end to a depth of } inch, and connecting 
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Fig. 23. Bone awls. 





this hole with another, bored from the concave side of the shell. 
Ten or twelve bear teeth, which had been split and polished into 
thin gorget-like forms and perforated with two holes, were placed 
around the outside of the copper plates. The cremated remains 
were then placed over the ornaments and several thicknesses of 
matting, made of bark, were placed over all. 

Between the two burials, but near to number 22, was lo- 
cated an adult human skull with lower jaw. * * * * The 
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Fig. 24. Bone needles. 
plates and other objects found in the grave, could only be super- 
ficially examined in the field, and the most interesting points 
would necessarily be left until the objects were brought to the 
laboratory. 
The plate shown in Fig. 10 is perhaps the heaviest and 
smoothest of all the plates taken from the mound. The scroll 


pattern cut upon one side of the plate, represents the first specimen 
of the kind taken from the mounds of Ohio, as far as known. The 
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plate was wrapped in leather when it was placed in the grave, 
and portions still adhere to the plate, as shown in the cut. 
The plate in Fig. 11 is perhaps unique. An attempt is made 
in this plate to decorate the ends of the plate instead of the side. 
The work of cutting the scrolls is not so perfect and graceful as 
in the other plate, but is more elaborate. The intervening por- 
tion between the scrolls is cut into scalloped forms. The other 
end of the plate is divided into three scalloped sections, and 
each section has a repousse decoration at the center. The speci- 


SDD 


25. Canine teeth of black bear, unperforated. 





men is covered with several layers of cloth, and the repousse 
decorations do not show so prominent in the Figure. 

The plates taken from other graves in the mound were simi- 
lar in form and size to those contained in the grave described. 
However, one grave containing two copper plates, a large and 
a small one, together with 8 other copper ornaments. The large 
plate presented a new feature in copper plates. The original 
plate was reinforced by being covered with another plate, a lit- 
tle larger in all of its dimensions. The edges were hammered 
down over the original plate, in such a manner as to resemble 
the work of a modern artisan. The plate is shown in Fig. 13. 
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COPPER EAR ORNAMENTS, 


Copper ear ornaments were frequently met with in the 
graves, and twenty specimens were secured. They were invar- 
iably found in pairs. The manufacture of these ornaments re- 
quired skill, as well as a high degree of advancement in orna- 
mental art. The mode of manufacture of the ear ornaments, 
although two different types were found, was similar. One type 
was made of two concavo-convex plates, and were connected by 
a cylindrical column; but only a few pairs of this type were 
found. Fig. 14 fully illustrates this type. The other type, 
which was most common, was made of four plates of copper, 


Fig. 26. Canine teeth of bear with counter-sunk holes for attachment. 


two of which are circular, and two concavo-convex. The con- 
cavo-convex plates are attached to the circular pieces, which 
form the inside of the ornament. The discs are connected with 
a small cylinder of copper.® Fig. 15 is a good illustration show- 
ing two views of this type of ear ornaments. Other copper or- 
naments were found sparingly in the burial cists. From one 
grave a large copper crescent was removed, and from another, 
six large copper balls. 

The crescent is shown in Fig. 16, and was taken from one 





*For a complete description of this type of ear ornament, see “Cer- 
tain Mounds and Village Sites in Ohio,” Vol. 1, Section 3. 
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of the burials. The crescent, as shown in the figure, is at- 
tached to a large copper plate by corrosion. The plate is 8 
inches in length and 4} inches wide and the crescent is 74 inches 
in length and two inches in width at the center of the crescent, 
from which point it gradually tapers to one inch at the ends. 
The crescent is pierced with two small holes near the convex 
side at the center. 

The plate and crescent as shown in the Figure measures 14 
inches in length and the surface of both crescent and plate is 


Fig. 27. Canine teeth of bear made into gorgets. 


covered with the imprint of a thin, loosely woven fabric. The 
copper balls were very interesting and show that the ancient ar- 
tificer displayed skill and patience in forming the malleable cop- 
per into the desired form. The balls were made of two sep- 
arate hemispheres attached by a small cord passing through the 
small holes bored on each side of the hemispheres. The holes 
can be seen in the illustration, Fig. 17. The inside of.the ball 
is invariably filled with yellow clay. The hemispheres were no 
doubt made in molds, and it has often occurred to me that the 
large stones with the small cup-shaped depressions might have 
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been used by the ancient artisans in the manufacture of their 
ornaments. During the explorations several large slabs of sand- 
stone, containing from three to ten depressions, were found in 
close proximity to the mound, and one of the copper hemispheres 
fit in one of the depressions in such a way as to lead to the be- 
lief that they were used in shaping the copper to his use. 





Fig. 28. Bear teeth set with pearls. 


IMPLEMENTS OF COPPER. 





Only two kinds of copper implements were found in the 
mound: the awl and the axe. The awls, four in number, varied 
in length from 7} inches to 3 inches, and were usually round, 
tapering to a point at both ends, although one specimen had one 
end blunt, the body of the awl flat and one end tapering to a 
point. Fig. 18 shows three of the copper awls. The largest is 
74 inches long and # of an inch in diameter at the center, grad- 
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ually tapering to a point at each end. ‘The second awl shown 
in the illustration is flat, and is about 4 inch in width and } inch 
in thickness with one end square, with a gradual taper to a sharp 
point at the other end. The third awl is 4 inches in length and 
4 inch in thickness, and this thickness is the same throughout 
the entire length with only a gradual taper to a point at one end; 
the other end is blunt. The fourth awl found in the mound was 
similar to the last one described, but only 3 inches in length. 





Fig. 29. Effigy eagle claws. 


The copper axes were unusually interesting on account of 
their variation in size. The largest was 6} inches long and 4 
inches wide at the bit, while the smallest was 2} inches long and 
1 inch wide at the bit. Nine axes were taken from the various 
sections of the mound, and all were of the plano-convex type, so 
common in the mounds of this culture. They were made from 
masses of native copper by hammering into form, and the ir- 
regularities of the surface is quite pronounced in many of them. 
The large axe shown in Fig. 19 is much corroded, and pieces of 
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leather in which the axe was wrapped still adhere to the surface. 
The axe is 6} inches long, 4 inches wide at the bit, and three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness, and weighs two pounds and 
eleven ounces. The axe is decidedly of the plano-convex type 
and shows the great amount of labor necessary to produce such 
a large and fine axe. Fig. 20 is another copper axe of the same 
type as the large axe shown in Fig. 19, and measures 54 inches 
in length, 2} inches at the blunt end, 3 inches at the cutting edge, 
and weighs 1 pound and 12 ounces. The axe is greatly corroded 
and the surface is partly covered here and there with pieces of 
leather in which the axe had been wrapped 
when placed in the burial cist. Fig. 21 shows 
two very fine axes of the same type but much 
smaller; both measuring four inches in length 
and two and one-eighth inches in width at 
the cutting edge. The first axe (the one to 
the left) is covered with pieces of calcined 
human bones, corroded to both faces of the 
axe. The axe to the right is very interesting, 
as it shows how it was attached to a handle, 
even the imprint of the string used in holding 
the handle in place can be seen; a portion of 
the corroded copper is removed from the face, 
showing the convex surface and the very sharp 
edge as well as the scratches made while sharp- 
ening the implement. Fig. 22 is the only axe 
Fig. 90. Alligator showing the imprint of a woven fabric, which 

occurs on the flat side. The convex face 
of the axe is perfectly smooth and shows but little corrosion. 
The other axes (four in number) found in the graves of the 
mound, ranging in length from 3 inches to 2} inches, are flat 
on one side and convex on the other. 





BONE OBJECTS. 


Bone implements and ornaments are always associated with 
prehistory man in Ohio, and the implements of bone and teeth 
play an important part in the life of the builders of this mound. 
The bone objects may be grouped under two heads, utilitarian 
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and ornamental. Under the utilitarian objects are placed bone 
digging tools, needles, awls, etc. The bone digging tools were 
frequently met with outside the graves, and scattered through 
the soil of the mound. The tools were simply large fragments 
of the femur bones and shoulder blades of large animals, such 
as bear, deer, and elk. The bones were used in digging up the 
soil, preparatory to its use in building up the mound. The tools, 
naturally, would be carried to the mound, and frequently one 
would be lost when the load of soil was deposited upon the 
mound. 








‘Fig. 32. Large shell ornaments. 


BONE AWLS. 


Bone awls, or bodkins, were for the most part, destroyed 
when the body was cremated, as thany calcined pieces of imple- 
ments were found among the cremated remains, but several per- 
fect pieces were found. The awls were invariably made from 
the tarso-metatarsus of the wild turkey, by cutting away the an- 
terior part of the bone, almost to the center and carrying this 
cut through to the posterior end of the bone. The awls would 
vary in length from 3 inches to 4 inches, the points having a 
gradual taper, and are very sharp. Fig. 23 is a good illustration 
of the bone awls. 
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Fig. 33. Large flint spear, length 9 inches, width 
3% inches. 
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BONE NEEDLES. 


Great skill and much labor was required to make the bone 
needles of the type found in the mound. They were usually 
made from the strong metapodial bone of the deer. The needles 
were usually from 3 to 5 inches long, gradually tapering from 
the head to the point. The head is invariably flat, and pierced 
with a small hole near the end, as shown in Fig. 24. The hole 
is bored from both sides. In one of the graves was unearthed a 
large curved needle 8 inches in length, and made of the rib of 
some animal. The eye of the needle was placed ? of an inch 
from the end, and in many respects, resembles the needles used 
by the Fort Ancient Culture.’ 


ORNAMENTS OF BONE, 


Many ornaments made of bone and teeth were found in 
perfect condition in the burials of the mound, but many of the 
most valuable and interesting were destroyed by fire when the 
body was cremated. The greater number of pendants found in 
the various burial cists were made of the canine teeth of the 
black bear which were highly prized for ornament by aboriginal 
man. Many of the teeth were cut and polished but not per- 
forated for attachment, while others were polished and perfor- 
ated near the end of the root for attachment, while others were 
ornamented by a setting of a fine pearl upon the broad face of 
the root of the tooth, and several were found that had been cut 
longitudinally near the center of the tooth and the halves hol- 
lowed out and so perforated with small holes that the two parts 
could be attached. A good illustration of the plain polished 
canine of the bear is shown in Fig. 25. This collection was 
taken from one of the burials and the teeth were perhaps un- 
finished, as several of the teeth have holes for attachment drilled 
about one-third through the tooth. A good illustration of the 
bear teeth with counter sunk holes for attachment is shown in 
Fig. 26. This mode of attachment is quite common, but only a 





"Exploration of the Baum Village in “Certain Mounds and Vil- 
lage Sites in Ohio, Vol. 1. 
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few teeth were found in a single grave and these were perhaps 
attached to a belt instead of being used as pendants. 

Figure 27 shows the bear teeth cut lengthwise and each 
half made into a gorget by drilling two holes near the center. 
The bear tooth gorgets are highly polished and were perhaps at- 
tached to belts or sashes. The bear teeth ornamented by being 
set with pearls are shown in Fig. 28. The setting of the pearls 
was very ingenious and shows the resourcefulness of primitive 
man. It was accomplished by boring a hole in the tooth where 
the setting was desired, a little larger than the diameter of the 





Fig. 34. Gorgets of stone and bone. 


pearl to be set. The depth of the hole would vary with the size 
of the pearl, for in all of the specimens found, the pearls ex- 
tended above the body and the tooth about 4 of its diameter. 
The pearl was held in place by a small string passed through a 
small hole previously drilled through the pearl. The two ends 
of the string were brought together and passed through a small 
hole drilled in the bottom of the cavity prepared to receive the 
setting. The string with the pearl attached was fastened on the 
back of the tooth, holding the pearl firmly in the cavity. The 
canine tooth shown to the left in Fig. 28, besides being set with a 
pearl, is cut into two parts and perforated with holes in order that 
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the two parts might be fastened together. Invariably one-half 
of the tooth is hollowed out and the cavity very often filled with 
a pigment or small piece of quartz or highly colored pieces of 
flint. 

The most interesting of the bone ornaments were those of 
the effigy eagle claws. They were found in several graves, but 
the finest specimens were found at one of the burial shrines. The 
effigy claws were made of the rib bones of the elk, and very often 
exceeded 44 inches in length. A representative collection of the 
effigy claws is shown in Fig. 29. Finding so many effigy claws 
of the eagle instead of the true claws shows that the eagle was 
a bird hard to capture or that aboriginal man preferred the effigy 
claws to the true claws. 

Several cut and polished human jaws with the teeth intact 
were removed from one of the burial shrines, however, this was 
not an uncommon find in this culture, as many of the mounds ex- 
amined revealed many specimens showing the use of human jaws 
for ornament. A large tooth of the alligator was unearthed in 
one of the graves, and from another grave, four more teeth of 
the same reptile. The large tooth was two and one-half inches 
long and almost three-fourths of an inch in diameter. The teeth 
were all perforated for attachment. As far as records go, this 
is the first record of finding alligator teeth in the mounds of Ohio. 
One of the teeth is shown in Fig. 30. 


ORNAMENTS OF SHELL. 


Ornaments such as pendants and beads were found abun- 
dantly, and all were made from ocean shell. From one grave al- 
most 1,000 beads, made of ocean shell, and averaging one-half 
inch in length, were removed. The beads, when strung, meas- 
ured more than forty-two feet in length. The beads were made 
from the heavy parts of large ocean shells, and the greater diam- 
eter was at the center, from which they gradually tapered to each 
end. The beads were pierced with a small hole through their 
longest diameter. Fig. 31 shows a small string taken from one 
of the graves. It measures nine feet in length and the beads are 
colored green by coming in contact with copper ornaments found 
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associated with them. In one grave was found a large necklace 
of beads circular in form, about one-half inch in diameter, and 
resembling small marbles. A good example of this form of 
beads can be seen near the center of Fig. 31, as this collection 
contained quite a number of small circular beads and one large 
one. Another interesting ornament made of shell is shown in 
Fig. 32. These ornaments were made of strips of ocean shell 





Fig. 35. Drinking cup made of ocean shell. 


about one inch wide at the center and gradually tapering to about 
three-fourths of an inch at the end, and varied in length from 
six inches to four inches. The ends were cut square into which 
a small hole was bored, about the center of the ornament, to a 
depth of one-fourth of an inch. A second hole was bored from 
the concave side to connect with the first hole, thus forming a 
means of attachment that could not be seen from the convex side. 
The strips cut from the body of the shell and conform to the gen- 
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eral curve of the shell. From one burial, a beautiful string of 
pearls was secured. The pearls were in good state of preserva- 
tion, and no doubt caused the owner many years of search to se- 
cure the number. The flint implements and the various objects 
made of slate and granite were not abundant in the graves, but a 
number of excellent examples were secured. 


OBJECTS OF FLINT. 


Flint Knives — The flint knives flaked from cores of jasper 
and chalcedony from the Flint Ridge Region were not abundant 
in the graves, although quite a number were found with the re- 
mains, the greater number were found promiscuously through- 
out the mound, indicating that they were perhaps lost during the 
construction of the mound. The knives are not large, varying in 
length from three inches to one and one-half inches. They were 
made from large cores of banded and variegated Jasper. The 
convex face of the knife shows several facets, while the concave 
surface is perfectly plain, running to a sharp edge on each side of 
the knife. The knives were found abundantly upon the surface 
in the field surrounding the mound, showing that the implement 
was much used by the builders of the mound. 

Flint Spears — The flint spear shown in Fig. 33 was taken 
from burial No. nineteen. When found it was broken into many 
pieces by the action of fire but the pieces were fortunately se- 
cured and the specimen fully restored; length nine inches, width 
three and three-fourths inches. It is impossible to tell the source 
of the flint from which the spear is made because of the discol- 
oration. caused by the fire. Other spear points were found in 
several of the graves, but all were small compared to the large 
one described above. 

Figure 34 shows two gorgets, one made of dark yellow arge- 
lite discolored in several places by coming in contact with copper 
ornaments. The gorget is two and three-quarter inches long and 
pierced with a large hole near one end. The other gorget is made 
from the ventral shell or plastron of the turtle, two and one- 
eighth inches long and about one inch wide. The specimen is 
perhaps unfinished. 
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LARGE SHELLS USED FOR DRINKING CUPS, 


From one grave a large container or drinking cup was found. 
The cup is shown in Fig. 35. It was made from the shell, known 
as Fulgur Perversum, by cutting away a portion of the body 





Fig. 36. Simple weaving. 


whorl and removing the columella. The beak, as shown in the 
figure, was carefully rounded and made into a wide spout which 
would serve as a place to drink from the vessel, or an aid in 
emptying the vessel after it was filled. The container is seven 
and one-eighth inches long and 6 inches wide, and the outer sur- 
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face is highly cut and polished so that the vessel appears perfectly 
smooth. When placed in the grave the vessel was evidently cov- 
ered with a delicately woven fabric, as portions of the fabric still 
adhere to the shell. 

TEXTILES. 


In a number of graves, of the second section, the final cere- 
mony consisted of setting fire to the covering of straw, twigs, 
and cloth, and here the charred remnants of cloth and matting 
were preserved. In the 
first section, the charred 
cloth, showing the simplest 
to the highest art in primi- 
tive weaving, was found at 
the burial shrines outside 
the graves. The builders 
of the Seip Mound had 
learned well the art of tex- 
tile making, for we know 
that the true textile art 
began with the spinning or 
making of the yarn. This, 
of course, requires the sep- 
aration of fibrous tissue 
from the plant, and twist- 
ing the fibers so as to make 
a strong yarn. The cloth 
was made from bast fiber, 
secured from many of the 
trees and plants known to 
exist in prehistory times.* For the most part, the specimens 
show the simplest form of weaving. (Fig. 36.) This was made 
by having the warp and woof made of the same kind of thread, 
usually large and strong, and both were drawn equally tight. 
However, a very fine reticulated weaving was frequently met 
with. The warp in this textile was placed about one-eighth 





Fig. 37. Reticulate weaving. 





®* Specimens of cloth were subjected to Microscopical examination 
by Prof. J. H. Schaffner, Head of the Dep’t of Botany, O. S. U., and 
he pronounced the cloth made from bast fiber. 
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of an inch apart and the woof one-sixteenth of an inch and the 
yarn finely spun. The threads of both the woof and warp equally 
drawn. A fine illustration of reticulate weaving is shown in 
Fig. 37. 

TANNED SKINS. 

Skins made into leather were found in a number of graves. 
The leather was always associated with copper ornaments and im- 
plements and was preserved by the salts of copper. The leather 
was usually placed upon the platform of the grave and the cop- 
per implements, such as axes and ornaments, such as plates were 
placed upon the leather, which would be preserved insofar as it 
came in contact with the copper. The leather was very fine and 
soft, resembling the chamois skins of the present time. A piece 
of the leather was soaked in water and thoroughly washed to re- 
move as much copper and dirt as possible. The piece was found 
to be flexible and pliable, and retained some of its original 
strength. A small piece of the leather showing the shape of one 
corner of the copper plate that laid over it is shown in Fig. 38. 


POTTERY. 


Fragments of broken pottery were found in almost every 
portion of the mound, and in several instances, potsherds of good 
size, and representing a high type of fictile art, were found in 
several of the graves, but were not associated with the charred 
remains. Fig. 39 is a good illustration of the pieces of pottery 
found. 

It seems strange that a people well versed in the fictile art, 
and able to produce objects in pottery as shown by the discarded 
sherds; articles requiring great skill and patience to produce the 
symmetry and grace therein displayed,—that these people would 
not in some way employ this art facility in their mortuary 
customs. 

OBJECTS OF MICA. 


Large blocks of mica were found in many graves, as well as 
the shrines of the burial cists, where the blocks often completely 
covered the floor. The detached thin sheets were often cut into 
geometrical designs and figures, and perhaps served as a decora- 
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tion, attached to their clothing, as many of the pieces have per- 
forations for that purpose. Several designs are shown in Fig. 4o. 


RESU ME. 


A concise account of the examination of the Seip Mound 
has been given, and a brief mention of the more salient parts 
brought out by this ex- 
amination, might be of 
interest. 

The site of the mound 
was a_charnel house 
where the dead were 
brought and prepared for 
the grave; the prepara- 
tion consisting of cre- 
mating the body. and 
afterwards placing the in- 
cinerated remains and 
ashes in a prepared grave 
within the charnel house. 
The site was abandoned 
before the house was 
filled; the building de- 
stroyed by fire, and a 
mound erected as a monu- 
ment to. the dead. The 
charnel house was made 
up of three distinct sec- 
tions, and the size of the 
mound erected over the 
various Sections was per- 
haps gauged by the standing or importance of the dead occu- 
pants. Over the first section the mound was 20 feet high, and 
the house contained 24 burials, all of which were more or 
less rich in copper and other objects. The monument over the 
second section was 11 feet 10 inches high, and the house con- 
tained 19 burials; only a few of which contained objects of cop- 
per; other implements and ornaments were very sparingly found, 





Fig. 38. Leather. 
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Fig. 39. Potsherds found in the mound. 
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while the third section was five feet high, and did not contain a 
single burial, on the floor of the house. In the first section, 
graves were enlarged, and very often two, and sometimes three 
and four burials, together with sufficient space for more, were re- 
corded from a single burial cist, and as not all of the remains were 
those of adults, this condition would suggest that the large graves 
containing the remains of more than one person, were those of a 
family burial cist, the wide floor space between the cists making 
them readily accessible for burial at any time. The profusion of 
implements and ornaments made of copper, shell and bone, of a 





Fig. 40. Cut mica. 


well marked individuality, shows that the builders of the Seip 
Mound belonged to the highest culture of aboriginal man in Ohio, 
differing widely in customs and culture from the Peoples inhab- 
iting the Baum Village Site, only a few miles down the vailey and 
practically in sight of the Seip Mound. 

The data secured by the opening of this mound, places this 
group in the Hopewell Culture,® and according to Prof. W. H. 
Holmes’ classification, the North West Group.’® The builders of 





*I have, for my own convenience, named the great cultures, whose 
remains are so abundant in Ohio, Fort Ancient Culture and Hopewell 
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the mound had an inter-tribal trade, as evidenced by the copper 
from the Lake Superior Region, the ocean shells and alligator 
teeth from the far south, and mica from North Carolina. The 
great variety and quantity of woven fabrics secured, indicate that 
weaving was assiduously practiced, and formed one of their most 
important industries. The examination of the mound proves be- 
yond question, that the builders of the mound were pre-Colum- 
bian. 





Culture; “Explorations of the Baum Village Site,’ Vol. 14, Ohio State 
Arch. and Historical Society Publications. 
* Twentieth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology. 











THE CENTENNIAL OF MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


A. H. UPHAM, 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


The third week of June was marked by a highly significant 
and somewhat unusual occasion down in the southwest corner 
of Ohio. Miami University, 
old mother Miami, was cele- 
brating the completion of 
her first centenary of cor- 
porate existence; and her 
children, unto the third and 
fourth generation, came 
from the corners of the 
earth bringing tribute of 
congratulation and good 
wishes. The village of Ox- 
ford was in holiday attire; 
but festooned bunting 
seemed tawdry and common- 
place against the rare old- 
fashioned beauty of the 
wide, shady streets, the 
green inviting door - yards, 

PresipENt Guy Potter BENTON. and the leafy vistas of the 

University grounds. The 

weather was nearly —if not quite — perfect, making it possible 
tc do most of the celebrating out among the trees. 

The elaborate program for the week was carried out with 
most of the accessories that convention has attached of late to 
such affairs. One night the students made merry at the expense 
of the faculty, and paraded themselves about the campus burn- 
ing quantities of red fire. On other nights a select few of them 
did Shakespeare and the like before sweltering audiences, as a 
relief from the interminable speech-making. There were vari- 
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ous long processions of black gowns and mortar-boards; at 
which certain of the old-timers stood aghast, protesting vigor- 
ously that they didn’t trifle with such things in their day. His 
Excellency the Governor was on hand to represent the Common- 
wealth, attended by his imposing retinue in tight uniforms and 
gold braid. There was music by the band and music by the glee 
club; then there were some more speeches. Honorary degrees 





New Auditorium and Administration Building. 


were distributed with the somewhat liberal hand characteristic of 
such events. There was also a graduating class, much the 
largest in the history of the institution, but in the excitement it 
had the habit of slipping modestly into the background and be- 
ing lost to view. 

If anything was really lacking it was the general public — 
the uninterested, amusement-seeking public, that is. They had 
planned to come until word went forth that the only real live 
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President outside the African jungles would positively not be 
on exhibition. Then their attention wavered and they hurried 
off to Dayton to complain of the crowd and wait around in the 
hope that somebody would fly. Oxford was crowded almost to 
the limit of her accommodations, but not beyond; so that every- 
body was comfortable and in good humor. And the assemblage 
represented the past, present and future patronage of the Uni- 
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versity; those who have followed her career through decades, 
who have a part in her present remarkable advancement, or who 
look to her with anticipation of close relationships soon to be. 
Miami was emphatically in the hands of friends and kindred, so 
that the occasion constantly resolved itself into a great informal 
love-feast. y 


So much for surface appearances. But even the casual ob- 
server could not linger long about that animated campus without 
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realizing that, after all, the big thing about the celebration was 
not the general air of jubilee or prosperous contentment. It was 
the realization, — hard enough to express, but pounding at the 
heart of every visitor familiar with the facts, — of all the years 
of struggle with accumulated adversity through which the little 
old college has heroically progressed, and the immense poten- 
tiality Miami has been in the development and refinement of the 
Middle West. The story has been told often within the past 
year, from various points of view and with various degrees of 
completeness; but it is highly desirable that the obvious facts 
from the University’s first century of achievement should be at 
least hurriedly summarized for those intimately concerned with 
the development of the commonwealth. 

After negotiations extending over more than seven years, 
John Cleves Symmes received on September 30, 1794, letters 
patent from the United States Government, placing him and his 
associates in possession of “All that tract of land, beginning at 
the mouth of the Great Miami river and extending from thence 
along the river Ohio, to the mouth of the Little Miami river, and 
bounded on the south by the said river Ohio, on the west by the 
Great Miami river, on the east by the said Little Miami river, 
and on the North by a parallel of latitude —so as to compre- 
hend the quantity of three hundred and eleven thousand, six hun- 
dred and eighty-two acres of land with the appurtenances.” Cer- 
tain specific reservations were made from this “Symmes Pur- 
chase,” one of the most important reading as follows: “It is 
hereby declared, that one complete township or tract of land, of 
six miles square, to be located with the approbation of the gov- 
ernor, for the time being, of the territory northwest of the River 
Ohio, and in the manner and within the term of five years afore- 
said, as nearly as may be, in the center of the tract of land here- 
inbefore granted, hath been and is granted and shall be holden in 
trust to arid for the sale and for the exclusive intent and pur- 
pose of erecting and establishing therein an academy and other 
public schools and seminaries of learning, and endowing and sup- 
porting the same, and to and for no other use, intent or purpose 
whatever.” 

This statement may properly be interpreted as a national 
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guarantee of the perpetual maintenance of a college for the in- 
habitants of the Symmes Purchase, but to Symmes himself it 
meant just then a rather embarrassing situation. For this was 
not his first contract with the government. It was rather a sec- 
ond or third modification of the original document, in which also 
this academic reservation had appeared. Symmes had his lands 
on the market as early as November, 1787, and in his initial pros- 
pectus called attention to this college township, even locating it 
definitely on the map. Somehow the revised grant of 1788 
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neglected to mention any township for academic purposes, and 
the portion first selected was soon divided up with the rest. So 
the final contract found poor Symmes with no full township at 
hand that would satisfy the requirements; and a neat little tri-, 
angular controversy ensued, involving Symmes, the Congress of 
the United States, and the territorial governor, to whom had 
been delegated the responsibility of selection. 

The question was still pending when Ohio took on the digni- 
ties and perquisites of statehood, one of which was the perpetual 
stewardship of these rather hazy thirty-six sections of college 
land and the institution to profit therefrom. Finally it was 
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necessary to settle upon a tract entirely outside the Purchase, 
but in the so-called District of Cincinnati — the unsold portion of 
Oxford Township and two and one-half sections adjoining. 
This settlement was not to go into effect for five years, in the 
hope that during the time an available complete township might 
turn up somewhere within the Symmes land. 

Accordingly it was 1809 before the state of Ohio formally 
created The Miarhi University, provided for the Trustees and 
Faculty, drew up a charter of rights and privileges, and arranged 
to make the lands productive of funds for maintenance. These 
provisions were made by an act of the Legislature, February 17, 
1809. With this act began the legal career of the University, 
recognized without reservation as an institution of the State of 
Ohio. It was a long way from this Legislative document and 
thirty-six sections of unbroken timber and undergrowth to a 
smoothly running educational machine. People didn’t yearn 
greatly for these lands at first, under the terms of lease pro- 
vided by the state. These leases were to be for ninety-nine 
years, renewable forever, and the tenants were to pay an annual 
rental of six per cent. on the land value of their property, with 
a revaluation every fifteen years. Then the state, with a com- 
mendable desire to get things going but a sad misconception of 
future needs, repealed the clause regarding revaluation, fixing 
the land rent to the University forever at the rate of six per cent. 
on the original valuation. Hence it is that during the long 
heart-breaking years, while the state denied further aid, the uni- 
versity struggled on desperately in a cramped and half bankrupt 
condition ; and that nowadays, when the state is conscientiously 
administering the trust, these annual land-rents are about suffi- © 
cient to maintain three professorships. 

There was trouble for years over the location of the actual 
university, much as there had been over those precious lands. 
The creating act of 1809 definitely appointed a locating commis- 
sion, instructed to select a spot “In such part of the John Cleves 
Symmes Purchase as an eligible place can be found.” One com- 
missioner failed to act, and the other two agreed upon Lebanon, 
Ohio, as the University site. At the next session of the Legis- 
lature, under various kinds of pressure, the proceedings of this 
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commission. were declared void and the assembly itself fixed the 
location at the proposed town of Oxford, to be laid off and con- 
structed within the college township itself. Thus the state be- 
came the proud and inexperienced guardian of a young Univer- 
sity, begotten of the Symmes ‘Purchase, but entirely outside the 
ancestral fences. Of course there was trouble. Various com- 
munities within the Purchase, whether they had ever had a 
chance at the College or not, began to feel that the Legislature 
had given them shabby treatment. Cincinnati in particular, who 
had been making several ineffectual efforts toward a seat of 
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higher learning, took the matter much to heart, and planned two 
clever and well-nigh successful campaigns, in 1814 and 1822, to 
get the institution transferred to some point near the Ohio River. 

Everybody concerned felt that the University was getting 
under way too slowly. Just what they could have expected from 
a trackless area of inaccessible woodland isn’t quite apparent. 
People could not be forced to buy the land, even at bargain 
prices; and many who did were undesirable citizens who paid 
only under pressure. A “missionary” was sent out into New 
England and the Atlantic States, not to carry culture or religion, 
but to solicit funds for the new Miami. He had a hard time of 
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it and accumulated little. Gradually money was secured for 
the erection of buildings, beginning with the “school-house” that 
cost one hundred and fifty dollars, and culminating in a fairly 
adequate college building, under construction from 1820 to 1824. 
By this time the income had accumulated so as to justify the em- 
ployment of a small faculty and the initiation of college work. 
Robert Hamilton Bishop, the first President, was inaugurated 
March 30, 1825, having undertaken the duties of his office the 
November previous. By the day of inauguration the roster of 
students had already grown from a mere handful at the 
opening session to nearly a hundred; and there was never a day 
thereafter, while the portals were thrown wide, that there were 
not eager youths in considerable numbers waiting to be taught. 

With the machinery once in actual motion, Miami’s skies for 
a time continued clear. President Bishop, a sterling Scotch 
character with vigorous mind and engaging personality, had as- 
sociated with him men capable of great influence upon the pio- 
neer country. Young McGuffey, fresh from college, served here 
his apprenticeship in teaching, and conducted the experiments 
out of which came finally the old Eclectic Readers of blessed 
memory. John W. Scott came early into this group, before he 
had tried his hand at imparting higher education to young 
women, or had a daughter old enough to win the heart of a fu- 
ture president. Three buildings —the two present dormitories 
and a little one-story Science Hall,— were erected in Doctor 
Bishop’s time, bringing Miami into the front rank among western 
colleges in material equipment. So careful indeed was the Doc- 
tor’s management of funds, that the records of his administration 
often show a surplus, sometimes as high as $2,000. 

In this period, too, ventures were made in the direction of a 
real university scheme, with professional colleges. In 1827 it 
was a law school that the Trustees contemplated, and the Presi- 
dent was authorized to prepare plans for the work and look out 
for a competent professor. For some reason this was dropped, 
and in 1830 a medical school was the focus of attention. This 
time a dean was actually selected and empowered to choose his 
colleagues, and announcements were printed and circulated. 
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The Ohio Medical College at Cincinnati protested, and by some 
timely maneuvering this project also came to be abandoned. 
Prosperity and large attendance did not necessarily mean 
academic calm in the student community, as was illustrated all 
too well in the late 30’s. Many turbulent spirits were there and 
discipline was a serious question. Even the literary societies, 
powerful factors for good as they were, held charters from the 
state and challenged openly the right of the faculty to interfere 
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in their proceedings. Finally, after sixteen years of service, it 
seemed best that Doctor Bishop should resign his executive post, 
take a place on the faculty, and let some stricter disciplinarian try 
his hand. Choice fell upon George Junkin, President of Lafay- 
ette College, who was noted for his firm will and had just dis- 
tinguished himself on the Old School side of the controversy be- 
tween the two great branches of the Presbyterian Church. 


In spite of the sterling qualities of Doctor Junkin the ex- 
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periment was not a success, The transition from President 
Bishop’s somewhat milder methods was perhaps too abrupt. 
Then too the ex-president was still on the ground, a constant re- 
minder to his many partisans of what they considered the unfair 
treatment he had received. The choice of so noted a Presbyter- 
ian zealot turned the eyes of the other denominations upon 
Miami, and led to the charge in the religious press that this state 
institution was being managed solely in the interests of the Pres- 
byterian faith. The abolition movement was then in vogue 
throughout Ohio, gathering many Miami people to its support. 
Dr. Junkin, while an anti-slavery man, was firmly opposed to a 
rabid abolition, and took occasion to say so freely in the coun- 
cils of his church. This rounded out his list of opponents, and 
he withdrew in 1844 to resume his old position at Lafayette. 

In his stead came Erasmus D. MacMaster, one of the deep- 
est logicians and ablest orators of the Presbyterian church. 
Moreover, he was an ardent adherent to the cause of abolition. 
His greatest service to the University was in the line of scholar- 
ship, the curriculum being raised to a level with the strongest in- 
stitutions in the East. Soon after his arrival he presented once 
more to the Trustees plans for a complete university, including 
a Normal School and School of Agriculture, with those profes- 
sional schools considered earlier. His weakness, in Miami at 
least, appears to have been on the personal side, for he seems 
never quite to have won the hearts of the undergraduate body. 
Pestilence was abroad during his stay and frequently threatened 
and even visited the little college town. Dissatisfaction among 
the boys led to numerous open outbreaks, one of these resulting 
in an almost wholesale expulsion from the student ranks. 

The administration of William C. Anderson, from 1849 to 
1854, was in many respects the most prosperous in the early his- 
tory of the University. The enrollment, which was down to 
sixty-eight when he came, increased rapidly to over two hundred 
and fifty. Yet intellectual standards were in no sense depreciated 
and hard work was the order of the day. The faculty grouped 
about him were men of unusual attainments and influence. Doc- 
tor Moffat held the chair of Latin until recalled to Princeton, 
when he was succeeded by young Robert Bishop, destined to serve 
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more than a generation of loving usefulness in that position. 
David Swing followed Bishop in the Preparatory School. Pro- 
fessor Elliot, scholarly and absent-minded, wrestled with the 
problem of Greek. Stoddard, afterward of Wooster, presided 
over the queer little Science Hall, and Doctor Wylie, for years 
the grand old man of Indiana University, came in 1852 as Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. All these men, with Doctor Anderson 
at their head, were great religious teachers, and Miami under 
their care experienced a spiritual awakening remarkable in its 
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fervor and extent. Divisions and ill-feeling were unheard of, 
and financial adjustments could still be made. Still there was 
trouble enough ahead. 

John W. Hall was the war president, his term of service ex- 
tending through to 1866. Strangely enough, he was of South- 
ern blood and training, yet so fair-minded and free from parti- 
sanship that he remained an effective leader throughout all the 
great national struggle. There were plenty to suspect and criti- 
cise him, and finally his resignation came as others had before 
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him. But many of the arguments used for his undoing involved 
matters entirely out of his control. Thus it was urged that at- 
tendance fell off sadly, interest in college work declined, dis- 
cipline was lax. What else could be expected of those stormy 
years when Miami gave freely of her best, and those left behind 
were frantic in their longings to join comrades at the front. 
Money became again a serious issue. The old college curriculum 
began to seem inadequate to many people, who clamored vigor- 
ously for expensive modifications and enlargements. Some of 
these were indeed attempted. A Normal-English course was 
maintained for a time with a professor all its own. A gymna- 
sium was opened on a limited scale and an instructor added. 
Practical Engineering was also undertaken. Modern Languages 
were offered for a time as a substitute for Greek, and unsuc- 
cessful steps were taken to endow a chair of English Literature, 
to be occupied by the brilliant thinker Swing. 

Funds: were if anything even lower at this time than for 
years before. During the war, for instance, it was necessary at 
least once to reduce the salaries of all the instructors pro rata, 
the reason given being “the present condition of the country and 
the existence of the Civil War, the consequent depreciation of the 
value of property and reduction of the prices of living, and the 
inevitable diminution of the income of the University.” In 186s, 
there was favorable consideration of a proposition from the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Ohio, to direct their endowment funds to 
Miami rather than to the founding of a new denominational col- 
lege at Wooster. The Miami Trustees were about to accede to 
the stipulations involved, when it was discovered that these 
would require an amendment to the state constitution, and so the 
old University continued the peculiar property of the common- 
wealth. 

President Robert L. Stanton came*to Miami in 1866, with 
no disposition ‘to dodge issues or to mince matters in discussing 
them. The institution was in sore straits, impoverished in the 
midst of an impoverished land. Students had fallen off in great 
numbers, and with them the very essential tuition fees they 
brought. The old bui'dings, however staunchly erected half a 
century before, were sinking into decrepitude. Rival colleges 
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had sprung up all about, and the demand of the day was for 
larger faculties, new courses of study —particularly in the 
sciences, with their expensive equipments, — and ample and com- 
fortable quarters for the college community. Doctor Stanton 
worked hard and for a time appeared successful. Alumni and 
friends of the College raised a fund of nearly twenty thousand 
dollars to be expended on the buildings. Every session of the 
Legislature was besieged by petitions for a little further aid to 
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complete the work begun, and there was always a remote possi- 
bility that something might be granted. Everything available 
was seized upon. The United States arranged for military in- 
struction in a few colleges, and Miami bestirred herself and was 
one of the first on the accepted list. Ohio paid tuition for such 
of her soldier sons as desired college training, and a few of these 
helped swell the little column of assets. For a time Miami hoped 
great things of the land-grant funds provided by the national 
government for state agricultural colleges. Every effort was 
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made to get this new educational work and the accompanying in- 
come divided between the two state colleges already existing. 
The legislature decided otherwise, however, and established a 
third state institution, at Columbus, as the Agricultural College. 

By the time that Doctor Stanton, defeated and discouraged, 
retired in 1871 in favor of Professor Hepburn of the faculty, the 
fate of Old Miami, for a time at least, appeared settled. Even 
a last resort had failed, an attempt to consign the whole institu- 
tion, on almost any terms, to such religious denomination as 
would refit it, endow it, and put it on its feet again. So it was 
generally agreed to cease work for a time and allow the regular 
income to accumulate, as it had in those preliminary years be- 
fore 1824.- As this income was still limited by legislative enact- 
ment to little more than it had been in pioneer days, while the 
scope and expense of college efficiency had magnified many fold, 
the prospect was not particularly pleasing at its best. Anyhow 
the doors were closed to college classes with the Commencement 
of 1873, and the buildings relegated to the uses of a private acad- 
emy, conducted first by Professor Bishop and afterwards by 
Trufont and Marsh. 

In 1885 the friends and well-wishers of Miami could wait 
no longer. They began to realize what those of the present day 
are having constantly brought home to them, that this widening 
gap in the activity of the school was certain to be felt seriously 
later on, when callow graduates grew into prosperous middle- 
aged men of affairs, capable of helping Alma Mater. Anyhow 
Miami had money in the bank and influential friends at court 
just then. Why delay? With a loud flourish of trumpets the 
old weather-beaten machinery was set in motion again and the 
University began to make up for lost time. Truly a new era was 
dawning. For the state at this point gave up the played-out role 
of responsible but disinterested administrator, acknowledged the 
duty to support her ward, and made a first appropriation of 
$20,000 for buildings and repairs. During the two years of 
reorganization, Doctor McFarland, formerly the Professor of 
Mathematics, occupied the president’s chair, with the understand- 
ing that he was not a candidate for permanent appointment. 

Four other presidents have served since this formal re- 
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opening: President Warfield, now of Lafayette; President 
Thompson, now of Ohio State University ; Doctor Tappan, now 
preaching at Circleville; and the present incumbent, Doctor Guy 
Potter Benton. Throughout their administrations advancement 
has come with rapid strides, the state showing gradually in- 
creased liberality and the institution responding with promptness 
and enthusiasm. The faculties have been of young and progres- 
Sive specialists, trained in the best graduate schools and satis- 
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fied with nothing short of the highest scholarship. Buildings 
and equipment have steadily improved and the students have ap- 
peared in constantly increasing numbers. 

There have of course been occasions of dissension and dis- 
couragement, to each of which the new Miami has risen superior. 
A few fundamental changes of policy have been adopted in these 
last years. The doors have been opened to young women on 
equal privileges with the men, and they have come to form ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the Liberal Arts enrollment. A State 
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Normal College has been instituted and is in thriving condition, 
being fitted out as rapidly as possible with its own buildings and 
equipment. The old name Miami University, always a misnomer 
in the strictest sense, is still retained as the corporate title, hav- 
ing gained a sentimental reverence through the years. But no 
one thinks of making Miami more than a college, and a small 
college at that: —the high-grade small college representing the 
best system of higher education yet devised in the east or west. 

This has been a long arid recital of ancient history and you 
are lucky if you have weathered through it. But the aim has 
been throughout to make clear to the reader the environment of 
discouragement and enforced poverty through which little old 
Miami plodded heroically to this auspicious completion of her 
first centenary. The remarkable thing about it, however, is not 
merely that Miami has completed this century-of years amid 
adversity. Many an ordinary turtle lives a great deal longer, 
and progresses with much difficulty too. The thing that should 
direct the eyes of all Ohio to this Centennial celebration is the 
inestimable services the University has rendered, directly and 
through her alumni, in the development of the state and of the 
nation. There is but one way to get at such a proposition: by 
marshalling in rapid review before the reader, with a mere apol- 
ogy of a system, a small assortment of the Miami men whose 
lives have meant something for humanity. 

“The piorieers of southwestern Ohio,” said Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken, of New York University, in his Centennial Address, 
“were of near a dozen different national stocks, but mainly non- 
English Puritans. They were largely of Scotch and Scotch- 
Irish blood, like most of the early graduates of Miami. Of the 
twelve names of alumni of the twenty-five classes from 1826 to 
1850, who are still. alive, ten are Scotch or Scotch-Irish, from 
McCaughan of 1837 to Andrew Brooks of 1850. Many grad- 
uates were Of Welsh blood, like Chidlaw, Thomas E. Thomas, 
and Senator Pugh. Others were Huguenots, like the Monforts; 
or Dutch, like Schenck and Groesbeck; or Palatinate Germans, 
like Shellabarger and Kumler; or they were of English Vir- 
ginia blood, like President Benjamin Harrison. Miami was ‘the 
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offspring of the highest intellectual aspirations of a fusion of 
Protestant races, mostly of Puritan training, thrown together 
upon the Ohio frontier.’ 


From such material the various classes of Doctor Bishop’s 
long administration were able, almost without exception, to grad- 
uate men who promptly achieved a national reputation. Exam- 
ples might be of interest. 


1826. Ebenezer E. Pressly, founder and first president of Erskine Col- 
lege in South Carolina, and a leader in religious work in the 
south. ; 

1827. Robert C. Schenk, foreign envoy, congressman and _ brigadier- 
general; finally ambassador at the Court of St. James. 

1828. William M. Thompson, minister and foreign missionary; author 
of “The Land and the Book.” 

1829. Ralph P. Lowe, governor of Iowa. 

James Reily, U. S. Minister to Russia. 

1830. Thornton A. Mills, editor of the Central Christian Herald and a 
leader in the Presbyterian Church. 

1831. Freeman G. Cary, founder and first president of Farmer’s Col- 
lege. 

Theophilus L. Dickey, Assistant Attorney-General of the U. S. 
Duncan F. Keener, president of the Louisiana Constitutional con- 
vention. 

1833. Charles Anderson, scholar-statesman; offered appointment as As- 
sistant Secretary of State and served as a war governor of Ohio. 
Benjamin W. Childlaw, the great Sabbath School missionary. 

1834. William Groesbeck, congressman, candidate for the presidency, and 
counsel for President Johnson in his impeachment trial. 

John J. McRae, U. S. senator and governor of Mississippi. 
Joseph G. Monfort, editor of the Herald and Presbyter. 
Thomas E. Thomas, president of Hanover College. 

1835. Samuel F. Cary, temperance lecturer. 

William Dennison, was governor of Ohio and U. S. Postmaster 
General. 

1836. James Birney, war governor of Michigan and U. S. minister to 
Holland. 

1837. James B. Howell, U. S. senator from Iowa. 

1838. John S. Williams, brigadier-general in the Confederate army and 
U. S. Senator from Kentucky. 

1840. George E. Pugh, U. S. senator from Ohio. 

1841. Charles H. Hardin, governor of Missouri and founder of Hardin 
Female Institute in Missouri. 

Samuel Shellabarger, congressman and U. S. minister to Portugal. 
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This list is only a fair forecast of the classes to follow, ex- 
cept for certain splendid years of plenty, where it seems that al- 
most every graduate passed into generous service for his coun- 
trymen. Every profession, every walk of life found men from 
Old Miami ready to do their part, and more, of the work at hand. 
The Christian ministry perhaps claimed the largest share of these 
early graduates, many of whom labored faithfully in some ob- 
scure corner of the vineyard till the close of day. Several, how- 








Lower Campus, Miami University. 


ever, became famous and influential preachers in the great city 
churches, like James Hall Brooks in St. Louis or David Swing 
in Chicago. Many found careers in colleges, more than a dozen 
becoming able college presidents, as have David A. Wallace at 
Muskingum and Monmouth, Samuel S. Laws at Missouri State 
University, and Henry M. MacCracken at New York University. 

Law, statesmanship, and public life in general attracted 
many of them, as might be expected of youths trained so thor- 
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oughly in the give-and-take of the old Literary Halls. One pres- 
ident of the United States heads the list of these — Benjamin 
Harrison of the class of ’52. Behind him troops a respectable 
following of cabinet officers and ambassadors to foreign lands. 
Of the first type not already noted may be named Caleb B. 
Smith, Secretary of the Interior in Lincoln’s first cabinet; Wil- 
liam H. H. Miller, Attorney General, and John W. Noble, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, under Harrison. Most prominent of 
Miami’s diplomatic representatives in recent years is Whitelaw 
Reid, former minister to France and now ambassador at the 
Court of St. James. 

The list of governors of states is an imposing one, and the 
faithful alumni secretary is still unearthing new ones from time 
to time. Five famous war governors are included: Dennison 
and Anderson of Ohio, Morton of Indiana, Yates of Illinois, and 
Birney of Michigan. The noted lecturer Will Cumback, for- 
merly lieutenant-governor of Indiana, was a Miami man, and 
Governor Harris of Ohio, recently retired, brings the list down 
to date. The most recent of Miami’s U. S. Senators was Cal- 
vin S. Brice, who died in 1897. The lower house of Congress 
nearly always had Miami men in it, so that the task of citing 
them would be almost as lengthy as to enumerate state legisla- 
tors, common pleas judges, or plain everyday college professors. 

It has been seen how the Civil War broke into the academic 
calm of Miami, situated as she was so near the border. There 
were many lads from the South in attendance up to that time, 
and the University gave freely to both parties in the struggle. 
Several of our great eastern universities have made much of their 
patriotic service in the rebellion, commemorating it with Soldiers’ 
Fields and splendid Memorial Halls. But figures show beyond 
doubt that of all the colleges then active in America, little Miami 
sent by far the largest proportion of her students and alumni into 
service. They did service too, even the youngsters fresh from 
Euclid, in a way of which the state may be always proud. Many 
of them fought along in the obscurity of the ranks; but a sur- 
prisingly large number rose to conspicuous heights. 

By the end of the war, half a score of Miami men had at- 
tained the rank of General in the Union army. The roster is 
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worth looking at: Robert N. Adams, Charles E. Brown, Joe 
Fullerton, Benjamin Harrison, Joseph B. Leake, John W. Noble, 





Walk Through Lower Campus. 


Ben P. Runkle, Robert C. Schenck, Gates P. Thruston, Durbin 
Ward. Robert N. Stemble became a rear admiral in the Union 
navy, and Stephen C. Rowan rose before his death to the rank 
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of vice-admiral. Humphrey Marshall and “Cerro Gordo” Wil- 
liams did conspicuous service in the Confederate army, both 
having the rank of brigadier-general. Samuel C. Smith, class 
of ’36, was surgeon-general for the state of Ohio. Many of 
these promotions came for deeds of heroism on the field of battle. 
Other heroic deeds brought no such reward, for the boyish dare- 
devils who performed them lay still and lifeless when the day 
was done. Millikin and Falconer at Stone River; James H. 
Childs at Antietam; Joe Battle borne in Confederate gray 
through the camp at Shiloh: — Miami paid dearly of the bloody 
toll of war. 





Governor Harmon Addressing the Alumni and Students. 


Since the stormy ’60’s Miami has never relaxed for a mo- 
ment in her large and efficient service for humanity. Perhaps 
the only difference in the last generation or so is that with the 
growing divergence of specialized occupations the University has 
distributed her sons more widely, clinging less closely to the 
time-honored triad of law, medicine and ministry. Out of the 
apprenticeship with Blackstone she has developed such eloquent 
and graceful orators as Samuel F. Hunt and George R. Wend- 
ling, as well as the famous law librarian of New York City, Wil- 
liam Huffman Winters. In medicine she has produced numer- 
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ous specialists who have added valuable monographs to scien- 
tific knowledge, men like James T. Whittaker and S. C. Ayres. 
Most famous of her sons in this field is John Shaw Billings, the 
leading medical librarian of the country, and now at the head of 
the New York Public Library. 

All the arts have found her ably represented, even in these 
latest years. The artist James Carter Beard, the eminent 
musician of the northwest Alfred M. Shuey, the critic William 
Sloane Kennedy, the artist-architect Heistand, the brilliant news- 
paper and magazine correspondent Edwin Emerson, and the ris- 
ing young poet and dramatist Ridgeley Torrence, have all of 
them spent their apprentice years with old mother Miami, and 
bear evidence to the versatility of her product. Robert B. Stan- 
ton and Philip N. Moore, in New York and St. Louis respec- 
tively, rank among the first of civil and mining engineers. Busi- 
ness and finance have claimed many of the ablest minds from 
Miami, among them William Beckett, the pioneer paper manu- 
facturer; A. C. McClurg, founder of the great Chicago Pub- 
lishing house; John H. Patterson, of National Cash Register 
fame, and Senator Brice, the railroad magnate. 

Some years ago the alumni secretary of the University com- 
piled statistics of the Miami men, producing a table of the deep- 
est significance to all who concern themselves with the possibili- 
ties of a small college or have ever questioned the justification of 
such an institution’s existence. The result is appended. 


PUBLIC OFFICES. 


Presidents of the United States..........cccocccccecccccs 1 
RE OE oe on waren omen eee eee reba 10 
PO TT PORE E RL OM LE ID 2 
GO SEE cincthndntidavenent® inkvinssbvacacemiees 3 
DE SD ice bend beanecdnenteededadnaeauneeeeeh 5 
Tee ee ob kc ast aoesa zs ccneet babwenee 1 
Sry TNE III: 65. Sie oa pulauicineiiers coe on tutceaues 7 
CID in. vcccsvndserteacseecescudeveseeaenmasanende 23 
ET I oa rit oily 2 san phan logue an eee aU 30 
SE TINE cis. assis 6 Sin osine-seneaie dno wee we baeivts 69 
Federal, State, County and Supreme Court Judges........ 53 


United States Army Officers with the Rank of Captain and 
GE Si iasce bee bacnsles dame CA eat a ee wee Rao 66 
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EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS. 


SS ss iw ssee ds eeeeeeh ees Ges amenneneee 30 
MOR, os need kcodtoaredenaekenbasseens 76 
City and County Superintendents «oo .ne ccc cccccsccseccecs 52 
i SE J. Liss eeke ce spamenteunesenacewaneeeke 116 


GENERAL OCCUPATIONS. 


RE CO TORRE Oe Po FREI CA De TE ee Rn, 274 
ED ooo: inna ds en ctads Vegas eaee ened iaenk we babeen 327 
bed re ara ag ae tae grat ara eae elena aang i gee 313 
I, INE: 5... wa ta bo'caectvers mich once eatetiovereivcelato eno eras 111 
DE .. gc unann ny wheeesbesuhet ans Cabelean seensennethe 122 
ee SU TOUENNNS «bons sibccccnceanqsvesccawsarennss 50 
CIN i hxc Kavnaua cabo unadavedeeorbas aa eae 50 
NN adn 5 ig cans na dian anode ER oe aa 80 
NR ooo. ola nin'd alk wag a Pipa vie aA SRR AG eee ReR ved 13 
ee, CCC EDT PR eet eA eR 17 
EN. iad ceii nadine s.useaseckaenedeeebaenswaseieepes 24 


At that time the total number of Miami graduates was 1,826. 

Thanks to the reader’s patience the purpose of this paper is 
at last accomplished ; the task of showing what was really in the 
hearts of loyal Miami men, as they strolled idly but fondly be- 
neath the elms and walnuts on this recent centennial occasion. 
The hope is that everyone who worries through the detail may 
feel with them that the glory of Old Miami is not to have lived 
one hundred years, but to have survived such hardships and dis- 
couragement and to have produced and effected so much. 


CIS 


























SPIEGEL GROVE 
THE HOME OF 


RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


Memorials take many forms, and the gift to the State of 
Ohio, for the Ohio Archzological and Historical Society of that 
portion of Spiegel Grove, 
the beautiful homestead of 
President Hayes, through 
which runs for a half mile 
the old Harrison Trail of 
the War of 1812, is one of 
the most interesting, com- 
mendable and generous gifts 
of recent years. 

The deed from Colonel 
Webb C. Hayes to the State 
of Ohio for the Harrison 
Trail State Park, now a por- 
tion of Spiegel Grove, con- 
veys about one-half of the | 
Spiegel Grove property and : 
reads: “To have and to 
hold to the State for the use 
and benefit of the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical 
Society, so long as the premises shall be maintained as a State 
park, in which the old French and Indian trail along the San- 
dusky-Scioto’ water course from Lake Erie to the Ohio river, : 
later known as the Harrison Military Trail of the War of 1812, i 
shall be preserved in its present location and maintained as a : 
drive, in which the trees, shrubs and flowers now growing in said 
park shall be preserved and cared for, and together with such 
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other trees, shrubs and flowers as may hereafter be planted in 
said park shall be properly marked with the scientific and com- 
mon names so as to be instructive and interesting to visitors.” 


Furthermore: ‘The Grantor reserves the right to transfer 
the remains of Rutherford B. Hayes and Lucy W. Hayes to the 
knoll in the premises hereby conveyed in Spiegel Grove, to be 
placed in a granite block beneath the monument heretofore de- 
signed and erected by Rutherford B. Hayes in Oakwood Ceme- 








Spiegel Grove Residence from Northeast. 


tery, Fremont. The said monument together with such im- 
provements as shall be placed around it shall be preserved and 
maintained forever, but no building or structure, save the monu- 
ment, other than a suitable enclosure from the public roads or 
around the monument, shall be erected in said park without the 
consent of the Grantor in writing.” 

In the will made by President Hayes but a short time before 
his death, he bequeathed, at the request of his children, Spiegel 
Grove and all the personal property connected therewith to them 
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to be held in common without sale or division. Five years later, 
the Ohio Archzological and Historical Society, of which Presi- 
dent Hayes was the president at the time of his death, issued a 
confidential circular with a view of securing the property with its 
valuable library and collections which had been tendered them on 
the sole condition of raising an endowment sufficient to preserve 
and care for the property. In this circular the Society said: 
“This offer of the family is unusual for its liberality, and most 
worthy of commendation for the filial desire it expresses to per- 
petuate the memorial to loved and honored parents. The place 
known as Spiegel Grove is of great historic interest, being lo- 
cated in the old Indian reservation or free territory maintained 
at the lower rapids of the Sandusky River, for a long time prior 
to the Revolutionary war. The old Harrison Trail, so called, a 
military road, leads from Fort Stephenson to Fort Seneca, passes 
through the Grove and is preserved as its principal driveway. 
Of all the homes of our twenty-four presidents, covering a period 
of 110 years, the only ones that have been preserved are those of 
Washington at Mount Vernon, Jefferson at Monticello, Madi- 
son at Montpelier, Jackson at the Hermitage, and Lincoln’s mod- 
est home in the city of Springfield; but in every case men- 
tioned more or less time had elapsed before the homes were ac- 
quired and put in a state of preservation, and few or no per- 
sonal relics or memorials were secured. Spiegel Grove is now in 
a perfect state of preservation, and all of the valuable historical 
effects of President Hayes remain there intact. Unquestionably 
this is the largest and most complete and perhaps most valuable 
collection of documents, papers and books ever left by any of 
our presidents. President Hayes was a great reader and a man 
of scholarly tastes and attainments. He acquired the finest 
library of American history perhaps ever owned by any private 
individual, and during his public life he preserved all papers and 
memoranda in an orderly and accessible form.” The Society, 
however, did not succeed in raising the required endowment and 
the entire Spiegel Grove property, library and collections became 
the property of Col. Webb C. Hayes by deed from the other 
heirs in the settlement of the estate in 1899, since which time he 
has maintained it as the Hayes family summer home. Colonel 
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Hayes became much interested in locating and marking for pre- 
servation the old French and Indian trail, the northern half of 
which was known as the Harrison Military Trail of the war of 
1812. This trail extends for over half a mile of its length 
through Spiegel Grove, and in the numerous conferences with 
the officers of the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society 
looking to its preservation, the eventual disposition of Spiegel 
Grove property was again brought up. On October 7, 1908, a 
formal offer was made by Colonel Hayes “to deed to the State 





Winter Scene at Spiegel Grove. 


or:to your. Society, ‘the road or drive in Spiegel Grove now 
known asthe Harrison’ Trail, together with all the adjacent tract 
of cland: (about ten acres) to be forever preserved as a State 
park.””. Colonel. Hayes added a clause which partially revived 
the original proposition, “that in the event of your Society secur- 
ing the erection of a suitable fire-proof building on said Spiegel 
Grove property, I will transfer to your Society or the State a 
suitable site therefor in said Spiegel Grove, together with all 
papers, books and manuscripts left by my father for permanent 
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preservation in such building,” together with his own very large 
collection; and expressed the desire that eventually all of the 
Spiegel Grove property, including the residence, should be un- 
der the care of the Society, though maintained as the Hayes 
family home, typical of the American home of the last half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Not only has everything been preserved as it was left by 
President Hayes at the time of his death, but his son, Colonel 
Hayes, has added very largely through his indefatigable efforts 
in collecting articles of mili- 
tary and historical interest 
gathered not only during his 
service in the army in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines 
and China; but in his num- 
erous journeyings since leav- 
ing the military service in 
China, the Orient, South 
America and in several trips 
around the world. The care 
of the grounds has likewise 
received constant attention, 
interesting trees and shrubs 
have been planted along the 
edge of the public highways 
in such a manner as not to 

¥ 3 eee Ee Mak detract from the beauty of 

a the natural grove, but yet 
‘screen the highways from the house. The knoll to the south 
chas-been carefully planted with appropriate evergreens and de 
‘ciduous ‘trees and shrubs, including an enormous border of 
-Fhododendrons. In order further to add to the privacy of the 
enclosure on the knoll, it is separated from the remainder of 
the- grove by two little lakes and a running brook with several 
small waterfalls. 

- ...Lower down on the knoll, marked by a great granite boulder 
in-memory of departed war horses of President Hayes and 
his son, lie the remains of the only war horse of President Hayes 
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which survived the battles of the war, “Old Whitey, a Hero of 
Nineteen Battles.” 

Spiegel Grove, the beautiful twenty-five acre grove of native 
American trees, is a portion of the historic site of the free city 
of the neutral nation of the Eries, who three centuries ago built 
two fortified towns on opposite sides of the Sandusky river. 
The site of this free city where later the Wyandots (or Hurons) 
made a village, was on the great natural runway of the earliest 
French explorers and missionaries and their Indian allies, in 
passing from the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes to the Ohio 
and the Mississippi. This old French and Indian Trail was 
along the westerly bank of the Sandusky-Scioto water course 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio River. Both passed through the old 
free city at the lower falls of the Sandusky, the trail extending 
for over half a mile through Spiegel Grove. This trail was 
traversed by the early Frenchmen and by French war parties 
with their Indian allies from Detroit, in their endeavor to expel 
the British from the Ohio country, and was the common meet- 
ing ground of the war parties and exploring parties of both the 
French from Detroit and the British from Fort Pitt. 

Upon the capture of Quebec in 1759 by the British, the 
French surrendered all their territory in North America, and the 
British sent out an expedition under Rogers to take over the 
French forts. Old Fort Sandoské, originally built by British 
traders in 1745, but destroyed and rebuilt and destroyed again in 
the contest between the French and the British, was rebuilt and 
left in command of Ensign Pauli. The great Ottawa chief Pon- 
tiac refused to be delivered to the British and organized his great 
conspiracy which early in the spring of 1763 resulted in “nine of 
the British forts yielding instantly, Detroit and Fort Pitt alone 
escaping capture. Sandoské was the first to fall.” Captain Dalyell 
with 260 men marching to the relief of Detroit during its siege 
by Pontiac, came upon the ruins of old Fort Sandoské, on Mar- 
blehead peninsula, July 26, 1763, and furious at the devastation 
and the sight of the decomposing bodies of Pauli’s little garri- 
son he resolved on some measure of retribution. Marching in- 
land to the Huron village on the site of the old neutral town at 
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the lower rapids of the Sandusky, [now Fremont,] he burned it 
to the ground, and destroyed the adjacent fields of standing corn. 

In the spring of 1764, General Gage, in command of the 
British forces in America, sent Colonel Bradstreet from Albany 
and Colonel Bouquet from Fort Pitt to punish Pontiac and his 
confederates and regain possession of the western forts. Brad- 
street’s force numbered 1,183, Israel Putnam, later the Revolu- 





President and Mrs. Hayes and Hon. William Henry Smith on Porch, 
Spiegel Grove Residence, Winter of 1888-9. 


The present Fremont was the westernmost point reached by this 
force. The whole army with cannon sailed up the Sandusky 
river in their unwieldly batteaux, and encamped on the high 
ground extending from the present site of Fort Stephenson 
around the bluff to the Fair Grounds, at which latter point and 
as a protection to the left of his line Israel Putnam constructed 
fleches and redoubts. Lieut. John Montresor, engineer of the 
tionary patriot, being in command of the Connecticut battalion. 
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army, noted in his diary under date of Sept. 22, 1764, that he 
had that day been to the Huron village destroyed by Dalyell the 
previous year, and “took sketches and bearings of that advan- 
tageous and beautiful situation and the meanderings of the river. 
Remarked that the left of our encampment is contiguous to the 
remains of an old fort where the Delawares and some of the 
western Indians took shelter against the Iroquois near one hun- 
dred years ago. This construction is in the form of a circle 300 
yards in circumference, one- 
half defended by the river.” 
During the War of the 
Revolution, Daniel Boone and 
Simon Kenton were each led 
captive along this trail 
through Spiegel Grove. Pre- 
ceding and following the 
Revolutionary war more In- 
‘dian captives were brought 
here along this trail than to 
any other place ; the Moravian 
missionaries Zeisberger, 
Heckewelder and their fol- 
lowers being among the num- 
ber. 
Our next knowledge of 
— Lower Sandusky comes from 
Lucy Wess Hayes. Captain Samuel Brady the 
scout, whom Washington sent 
out for information upon the movements of the Indians of this 
region, and who, concealed on the island in the river, ever since 
called Brady’s Island, watched the Indians race their horses 
along the shore. Washington’s interest in this locality was 
great and in 1782 his friend Gen. William Irvine, commandant 
at Fort Pitt, noted that a British post had been established at 
Lower Sandusky, giving this place its claim for Revolutionary 
honors. 

















The location of this free city was the two mile square tract, 
now Fremont, which constantly reappeared in the old treaties 
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between the Indians and the Government. The treaty of Fort 
Mackintosh, Jan. 21, 1785, reserved “two miles square on each 
side of the lower rapids of the Sandusky River” in the allotment 
of lands to the Indians. This “two mile square upon each side 
of the lower rapids of Sandusky river’ was again reserved by 
the United States in its quit claim to the Indians‘in its treaty of 
Fort Harmar, Jan. 9, 1789; and in the treaty of Greenville, from 
the Indians to the United States of America, Aug. 3, 1795, the 
Indians ceded “one piece two miles square at the lower rapids of 
the Sandusky river.” 

Although by the treaty of peace of 1783, the present boun- 
dary line was established between American and British terri- 
tory, nevertheless the British on the pretext that treaty obliga- 
tions to the loyalists had not been observed retained possession 
of Detroit and its outposts, including Lower Sandusky, and from 
these vantage points kept the Indians in a constant turmoil sup- 
porting their claim that the Ohio river was their natural boun- 
dary. It was not till after the Battle of Fallen Timbers in 1794, 
when the great Indian confederacy was crushed, that the British 
surrendered control of Detroit and its contiguous territory in- 
cluding the two mile square now Fremont. Tarhe, the famous 
Wyandot warrior who made his home at the lower falls of the 
Sandusky in the former free city, and who was the first Indian 
chief to make terms with Wayne, received from him a promise to 
erect a fort at the lower falls for the protection of himself and 
the other friendly Indians. On the outbreak of the second war 
with Great Britain, and after the ignominious surrender of De- 
troit in June, 1812, the American settlers fled to the Sandusky 
country, and the old Factor’s buildings at the lower falls were 
transformed into a fort under the direction of Major Wood, one 
of the first graduates of West Point. In the spring of 1813, 
this fort was enlarged under the direction of Colonel Stephenson, 
from whom it received its name, and was gallantly defended on 
the 1st and 2d of August, 1813, by the youthful hero, Major 
George Croghan. Gen. W. T. Sherman, in a letter to President 
Hayes emphasizing the importance of this victory wrote these 
words: “The defense of Fort Stephenson, by Croghan and his 
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gallant little band, was the necessary precursor to Perry’s Vic- 
tory on the Lake, and to General Harrison’s triumphant victory 
at the Battle of the Thames. These assured to our immediate 
ancestors the mastery of the great west, and from that day to 
this the west has been the bulwark of the nation.” 





Drawing Room with Glimpse of Mrs. Hayes Reading in Library. 


In General Harrison’s advance to repel the invading Brit- 
ish and Indians, he established forts and depots and constructed 
a military road following the line of the old French and Indian 
trail, and the heavy wheels of his wagons have left a clearly de- 
fined course which is still easily distinguished in its meanderings 
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through Spiegel Grove, although nearly one hundred years have 
elapsed since the present State road was laid out in a direct 
course, crossing and recrossing the old trail. 

In the campaign of 1813, owing to the insecurity of Fort 
Stephenson, General Harrison selected as his headquarters Fort 
Seneca, nine miles up the river, whence he could make swift trips 
to Fort Stephenson, to Fort Meigs on the Maumee, to Huron and 
Cleveland. During this campaign, all the noted officers of the 
war of 1812, with the single exception of Andrew Jackson, trav- 
eled over this trail. Gen. William Henry Harrison, the victor- 
ious commander-in-chief was inaugurated President of the 
United States in 1841; Col. Richard M. Johnson, of the Ken- 
tucky Mounted Riflemen, “the man who killed Tecumseh,” was 
inaugurated Vice President of the United States in 1837; Brig. 
Gen. Lewis Cass, who commanded a brigade, served as Secre- 
tary of State in the cabinet of Buchanan; Governor Meigs of 
Ohio became Postmaster General in the cabinets of Madison and 
Monroe; and the venerable Governor Shelby of Kentucky always 
considered this campaign as the crowning glory of his distin- 
guished career. 

Such famous Indians as Nicolas, the renegade Huron chief} 
Pontiac, Tecumseh, Little Turtle and Tarhe the Crane were 
frequenters of this old Harrison Trail and occasional residents 
of this place. 

Under the treaty of 1817, the Indian title in Ohio was 
finally extinguished, and the land opened for settlement. The 
place now known as Spiegel Grove became a portion of the 
northwestern quarter of section three in the United States Re- 
serve “ Sandusky,” which was entered by Josephus B. Stewart 
and William Oliver. When the patent was executed, however, 
by Andrew Jackson in 1834, it was to their assignees Jacques 
Hulburd, one of the first settlers of Lower Sandusky; and to 
the heirs of Martin Baum. After a partition by these owners, 
the first transfer was for an undivided half and was made in 
1834, by which Sardis Birchard, the uncle of Rutherford B. 
Hayes, became the owner of about one-half, including Spiegel 
Grove; and R. P. Buckland, who became a distinguished lawyer 
and soldier and who later formed a law partnership with Ruth- 
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erford B. Hayes, became the owner of the remainder ; their prop- 
erties being separated by the old State road from Lower San- 
dusky (Fremont) to Fort Ball (Tiffin), now known as Buckland 
Avenue. 


Several years after the purchase of the Spiegel Grove tract, 

Mr. Birchard removed his residence from the village to the 
country home of Mr. and Mrs. James Valette, in a house built 
about 1828 and now 
known as the Edger- 
ton homestead. It is 
near the site of 
Colonel Ball’s victory 
over the Indians on 
the banks of San- 
dusky river, on July 
30, 1813, two days 
before the assault on 
Fort Stephenson. It 
was to this house that 
Mrs. Hayes brought 
Colonel Rutherford 
B. Hayes, of the 23d 
Ohio, after his partial 
recovery from his se- 
vere wound at South 
Mountain on the 
opening of the An- 
alle tacos tietam campaign in 
Original House Before Remodeled. Reunion of 1862. Mr. Birchard 
23d Ohio at Fremont, Sept. 14, 1877. on his way fo and 
from the village daily 

passed his new purchase, noted the deep woods, its pools of stand- 
ing water reflecting like mirrors (the German word for Spiegel) 
the great trees and tangled boughs and swaying vines, listened to 
the song of birds, the hooting of owls and the mourning of the 
doves, crooned over the legends of the place, smiled over its 
traditional ghosts and spooks, recognized many a likeness to the 
scenes of the German fairy tales dear to his childhood; named it 
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Spiegel Grove and selected it for the future home of his declining 
years with his nephew, Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Sardis Birchard, this early patron of Spiegel Grove, was 
born in Vermont in 1801 and early left an orphan. Upon the 
marriage of his sister Sophia to Rutherford ‘Hayes, the boy of 
eleven was adopted and went to live with them, and in 1817 
was taken by them from Dummerston, Vermont, to Delaware, 
Ohio. In 1822 occurred the death of Rutherford Hayes and the 
birth of his son Rutherford Birchard Hayes, and young Sardis 
Birchard, then twenty-one years of age, in his turn assumed 
the care of the family and became the devoted guardian of his 
sister's son. He never married. He was a man of extensive 
culture and of the highest social and benevolent qualities. He 
was active in public and corporate works of progress in northern 
Ohio — the improvement of navigation, of vessel building, of the 
Western Reserve and Maumee Turnpike, a national work; also 
of the Toledo, Norwalk and Cleveland railway of which he was 
at first the main support. In 1851 he organized a bank which in 
1863 he merged into the First National Bank of Fremont, stand- 
ing fifth on the list of national banks, Mr. Birchard remaining 
its president. He gave two public parks to the city of Fremont, 
endowed a public library for the use of the county and gave 
generously to the First Presbyterian and other churches of the 
city. 

The house at Spiegel Grove was begun by Mr. Birchard in 
1859 for the permanent home of his nephew and ward, who 
owing to his services in the army, in Congress and as Governor 
of Ohio, did not occupy it till 1873, Mr. Birchard living there 
until that time and enjoying frequent joyful visits from his 
nephew and later from the latter’s wife and young children. 

The original house was a brick structure, two and one-half 
stories high, surrounded on three sides by a veranda, but in 
1873 General Hayes added two frame buildings containing a 
kitchen and an office and library. In 1880, preparatory to his 
return home from the White House he built a substantial ad- 
dition on the north, duplicating the original gabled brick front 
of the house, and materially remodelled the interior. In 1889 
further extensive changes were made, at which time the present 
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large dining room, kitchens and several upper chambers were 
added. This date remains memorable in the family because be- 
fore the alterations were finished the beautiful mistress of the 
house who had looked forward eagerly to the larger oppor- 
tunities for hospitality, was stricken and died. Only two rooms 
of the old house remain intact, the red parlor on the first floor, 
and the ancestral room directly above it, which had been Mr. 
Birchard’s chamber. 

The house has high ceilings, spacious rooms with hardwood 
floors and many open fire- 
places. A veranda eighty feet 
long and fourteen wide, so ar- 
ranged as to make thirty-three 
laps to the mile, extends in 
front of the whole house. 
From the center of the large 
entrance hall one can look up 
four stories to the observa- 
tory, the upper halls forming 
balconies opposite the stair- 
ways. On either side of the: 
front door hang portraits of 
Sardis Birchard and _ of 
George Washington, the lat- 
ter being an original painting 
by Gilbert Stuart. The two ae 
archways opening from the The —_ 
hall are draped with the reg- 
imental flags of Colonel Webb C. Hayes in the war with Spain 
and in the Philippine insurrection; which take the place of his 
father’s regimental flags of forty years earlier which are now 
carefully preserved in glass cases. Immediately behind, on a third 
archway hang the “grandfathers’ guns” of the war of 1812, 
being the old flintlocks used by Rutherford Hayes of Vermont 
and James Webb of Kentucky. Opposite these a glass case con- 
tains the side arms used by General Hayes during the War of the 
Rebellion; two swords, two pistols, a field glass and an empty 
revolver holster. General Hayes had drawn his revolver, but lost 
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it when his horse was instantly killed and he himself badly in- 
jured while rallying his men during the morning surprise of 
Sheridan’s victory at Winchester. Eighteen presidents of the 
United States, from Washington to Roosevelt, served as soldiers, 
but none other was wounded, with the single exception of 
James Monroe when a young lieutenant at the battle of Trenton. 
General Hayes was wounded in battle six times and had four 
horses shot under him during his four years’ service, 1861-1865. 
A full-length portrait of General Hayes in the uniform of a 
Major General hangs in one of the hall niches. The chimney 
piece in the hall is hung with Indian tomahawks, totems, peace 
pipes, belts, wampum and mosaics. A silver plate presented to Mrs. 
Hayes by the soldiers of the 23d Regiment, O. V. I., on the occa- 
sion of her silver wedding at the White House, is engraved with 
the log cabin in which Mrs. Hayes lived for two winters in her 
husband’s camp in Virginia; and with verses inscribed to “Our 
Mother.” 

The drawing room opening to the right of the hall is forty- 
six feet long and connected by an open archway with a library 
room of the same length, where is stored the fine historical li- 
brary of President Hayes. This room preserves an atmosphere 
of homelikeness and comfort and is indicative of the well rounded 
character and refined principles of the student who arranged 
it. The many thousand volumes of Americana include apparently 
everything which has been written. In the drawing room hang 
life-sized portraits of President Hayes by Brown and of Mrs. 
Hayes by Andrews, and other choice portraits and landscapes. 
Books are here too in great profusion, many of them being first 
editions and invaluable autograph copies. Fine old mahogany 
furniture, a magnificent Chinese rug and embroideries, a fac- 
simile of the desk on which Jefferson wrote the Declaration of 
Independence; six great vellum volumes of autographs ; a bronze 
figure of Lincoln and the cast of his hand; seals used by Abraham 
Lincoln and Andrew Jackson; a cup made from Farragut’s flag- 
ship, are interesting treasures of this room. 

The red parlor to the left of the hall contains a full length 
portrait of the only daughter of the house, a water color by 
Turner, oil landscapes by Bierstadt and others. 
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The bedroom in which both President and Mrs. Hayes died 
faces the south and overlooks one of the most beautiful parts 
of the grove. The furniture is of old mahogany, and the books 
and pictures of Mrs. Hayes remain exactly as arranged by Gen- 
eral Hayes after her death. 

One of the most beautiful rooms of the home is the large 
dining room with great windows at each end looking over the 
lawns. The shelved chimney piece over the large fireplace is de- 
voted to fine examples of old 
Indian pottery, with elk 
horns and the skull and jaws 
of a huge grizzly shot by 
Colonel Hayes. The two old 
mahogany sideboards are 
family heirlooms, descended 
from the Birchard and the 
Webb sides of the house re- 
spectively; two mahogany 
serving tables from _ the 
White House, purchased 
during Madison’s adminis- 
tration, were bought in at a 
public sale of discarded 
furniture in 1881; as was 
also a handsome secretary, 
Ls | purchased during Lincoln’s 
time and used in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet room until its 
, sale with many other inter- 
esting:relics on the renovation of the White House after the death 
of President McKinley. Other furniture of the dining room is a 
' Korean cash box, studded with brass swastikas ; and a second chest 
: stiperbly’ carved’, fashioned from cabinet doors brought by Colonel 
‘Hayes from Peking. An antique clock which ticks circumspectly 
near the dining room door was bequeathed to the president by his 
i grandmother arid brought hither from the ancestral Hayes home- 
" stéad-in" Brattleboro, Vermont. On this clock stands the owl 
which by dangling on the plumb-bob of the Washington Monu- 
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ment nearly caused the despair of the engineer in charge, who 
thought that his foundation had proved insufficient and that the 
monument was “wobbling.” 


Scarcely less than the rooms on the first floor, the upper 
chambers are crowded with historic and beautiful objects. The 
ebony room contains furniture designed by a cousin, William 
Rutherford Mead, of the firm of McKim, Mead and White, and 
purchased by President Hayes for use in his little daughter’s 
room at the White House and 
to be retained by her as a 
souvenir. The ancestral room 
has untold treasures from a 
colonial and antiquarian point | 
of view; and other rooms are 
fitted with furniture and hang- 
ings collected by Colonel 
Hayes in the Orient. One 
of the Oriental rooms contains 
a Chinese bed, a monumental 
affair carved, inlaid and pan- 
eled with paintings on rice 
paper ; while the Filipino room 
contains typical Filipino fur- 
niture, a console, a peacock 











dresser, and two canopied The Gen. Crook Oak, The Garfield 
‘ Maple, the Reunion Oaks — Gens. 


cane-bottomed bedsteads. Sheridan, Rosecrans, Comly and 
Upon General Hayes’s per-. — Scammon. 


sonal assumption of the 

Spiegel Grove property in 1873, he began to improve and beautity 
the place, preserving and accentuating its natural advantages by 
clearing out indifferent trees, extending the lawns immediately 
about the house to let in the sunlight, opening vistas to throw 
into relief some superb! old oak or. elm; and planting the hemlock 
avenue and wind-breaks of spruces and pities) The handsome 
Japanese cypresses and deciduous trees south of the house were 
sent thither from the centennial exposition in 1876, being among 
the earliest of such Japanese importations. ' General Hayes 
took particular pleasure in gathering historic.trees, among which 
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were a Napoleon willow, the forebears of which were willows 
on Washington’s grave at Mt. Vernon and Napoleon’s at St. 
Helena; two oaks grown from acorns of the veritable Charter 
Oak at Hartford, Conn.; and tulip trees from the Virginia home 
of James Madison. General Hayes would point out to inter- 
ested visitors storied trees like the one to which the savage In- 
dians bound a captive maiden and built a fire about her when a 
thunder storm burst and put out the flames. White traders hear- 
ing of the outrage sent a swift runner to Detroit to get an order 
for her release from the Crane, the Wyandot chief; and he re- 
turned in time to save the captive. Another tree with a tale is 
“Grandfather’s,” an oak with a large hole near its base, under 
which Mrs. Hayes’s father camped one cold night during the war 
of 1812. The story ran that he and a comrade were sent out to 
forage for provisions. It was so bitterly cold that they could not 
make their way back to camp, and building a fire at the foot of 
this tree slept there in the open. The soldiers in camp had their 
feet frozen that night, but this pair escaped such disaster. The 
old musket and hunting horn of this Private James Webb, of 
the Kentucky Mounted Riflemen, are among the treasures of the 
house. 

West of the residence, in an open field adjoining Spiegel 
Grove, General Hayes laid out the Lucy Hayes Chapel in young 
walnut trees, with nave, transepts and tower, —a chapel which 
he used to say would be worth looking at two hundred years 
hence. 

General Hayes moved the main entrance to Spiegel Grove 
from a point almost directly in front of the house to its present 
location at the northern entrance of the Harrison Trail, and laid 
out the winding driveway to the house. The entrance is further 
marked by a thirteen inch shell fired by the battleship Oregon at 
Morro Castle in the siege of Santiago de Cuba in the war with 
Spain, which failing to explode was later presented to Colonel 
Hayes by Admiral Clark, captain of the Oregon. 

The main drive through Spiegel Grove follows the old Har- 
rison Military Trail of the war of 1812, down which General 
Harrison brought his troops on his way to Fort Stephenson after 
Croghan’s Victory. The road leaves Spiegel by the southwest 
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gateway, continuing down to the old French spring, and on to 
Ball’s battlefield, Fort Seneca, Fort Ball (Tiffin) and Upper San- 
dusky to Franklinton, (now Columbus). 

Of the many interesting events which have occurred at 
Spiegel Grove the more prominent were the meeting and greet- 
ing of General Hayes by his old neighbors and friends in Fre- 
mont, on the evening of his third nomination for governor of 
Ohio in 1875, after what he had considered as his permanent re- 

tirement from public life. 
The next year this was fol- 
lowed by another gathering 
on the occasion of his last 
visit home prior to his de- 
parture from the State cap- 
ital at Columbus to be in- 
augurated as president of the 
United States. Six months 
later occurred the greatest 
demonstration in the history 
of the town, in the annual re- 
union of his regiment, the 
23d Ohio, on the 14th of 
September, 1877, followed 
as it was by the dedication of 
the new City Hall building. 
During this reunion Presi- 
The Cleveland Hickory. dent Hayes entertained the 
. members of his regiment at 
a luncheon on a table spread under five of the giant oaks of Spiegel 
Grove. At this table also was Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, the favorite 
battle general of the war of the Rebellion; and the four Colonels 
of the regiment in the persons of Gen. W. S. Rosecrans, E. P. 
Scammon, Rutherford B. Hayes and J. M. Comly, together with 
the first lieutenant-colonel, later Justice Stanley Matthews of the 
Supreme Court. The five oak trees were christened for the five . 
guests. Major William McKinley was the orator of the day, 
and other speakers included Chief Justice Morrison R. Waite 
and James R. Garfield, after whom in later years were named 
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the McKinley oaks, the Chief Justice Waite oak and the Garfield 
maple, to commemorate visits by them. The finest elm in the 
grove was christened the General Sherman elm on the occasion 
of his visit after his memorable trip escorting President Hayes 
and party to the Pacific coast and the Texan frontier posts. 
President Hayes was the first chief executive to visit the Pacific 
coast during his term of office. On the return of President 
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Hayes to Fremont, after leaving the White House, he was 
greeted most cordially by his fellow townspeople and escorted to 
his home where he delivered a short address in which he ex- 
pressed his love for his old home and_ his neighbors of many 
years standing. He said in the course of this talk: 

“This is a good place to find an answer to the question which 
is often heard: What is to become of the man, what is he to 
do, where is his place, who having been chief magistrate of the 
Republic retires at the end of his term to private life? It seems 
to me the answer is near at 
hand and sufficient. Let him 
like every other good Amer- 
ican citizen be willing prompt- 
ly to bear his part in every 
useful work that will promote 
the welfare, the happiness and 
the progress of his family, his 
town, his State and his Coun- 
try. With this disposition he 
will have work enough to do 
and that sort of work which 
yields more individual content- 
ment and gratification than 
the more conspicuous employ- 
The Grandfather Oak on Harrison ment of public life from which 

Trail, he has returned.” 

Four’ years later as presi- 
dent of the Sandusky County Soldiers and Sailors Monument 
Association, President Hayes presided at an enormous gathering 
at the exercises of the dedication of the soldiers’ monument 
_ in Fort Stephenson Park, to commemorate the services of the 
soldiers of all the wars of Sandusky County, but particularly 
in memory of-Major George Croghan and the gallant defenders 
of Fort Stephenson on the 2d of August, 1812. 








The sudden and unexpected death of President Hayes’s be- 
loved wife, June 21st, 1889, came as a great shock not only to 
himself but to the community at large, and a great number of 
friends gathered at Spiegel Grove to show their respect and love. 
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His comrades of the 23d Ohio, serving as guard of honor, 
marched down the old Harrison Trail en route to Oakwood 
Cemetery. A little less than four years later, another great con- 
course gathered at Spiegel Grove out of respect to the departed 
soldier and statesman. Chief among the mourners was the ex- 
President and now again President-elect, Grover Cleveland, who 
made the long journey in the midst of furious winter storms to 
show his frequently expressed admiration and regard. With 
President Cleveland in the red parlor, were gathered also mem- 
bers of the cabinet who repre- 
sented President Harrison; 
Generals Corbin, Brecken- 
ridge and Luddington, who 
represented the United States 
Army; Gov. William McKin- 
ley of Ohio and the State of- 
ficers and members of the 
Ohio Legislature; the official 
representatives of the Loyal 
Legion of which President 
Hayes was commander-in- 
chief; and representatives of 
many other military, literary, 
educational and philanthropic 
organizations with which he 
was connected. A deep snow 
covered the ground, trees and shrubbery, so that the scene was a 
most strikng one, to which the gaudy coloring of the military 
trimmings, indicative of the different arms of the military service 
added much to make it a scene long to be remembered. 

Four years after the death of President Hayes, his former 
regimental comrade and aide, William McKinley, as President of 
the United States, was an honored guest at Spiegel Grove on the 
occasion of the marriage of Fanny, the only daughter of the 
house to Ensign Harry Eaton Smith, United States Navy. On 
the following day the reunion of the 23d Regiment was for the 
second time held at Spiegel Grove. Mrs. McKinley and the 
ladies invited to meet her occupied sofas and chairs on the roof 
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of the broad veranda, from which they looked down on the 
speakers’ stand constructed around a group of five white oaks, 
since called the McKinley oaks, from which stand President Mc- 
Kinley and other prominent men spoke. 

On the goth anniversary of the Defense of Fort Stephen- 
son, Aug. Ist, 1903, a memorial tablet was dedicated on Fort 
Stephenson, and the George Croghan Chapter, D. A. R. held a 
reception at Spiegel Grove in honor of Mrs. Charles W. Fair- 











Funeral of President Hayes — Procession from Spiegel Grove to Oakwood 
Cemetery. 


banks, the president general of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution; and Mrs. O. J. Hodge the State Regent. An ad- 
dress was delivered by the Hon. C. R. Williams, of Indiana. An 
elm was planted on the knoll by the Daughters, and ivy from 
Warwick Castle on one of the great oaks by the Colonial Dames 
of Toledo. Again on Aug. 2d, 1906, the remains of Major 
George Croghan were reinterred at the foot of the monument 
erected in his honor on Fort Stephenson Park, and the grave 
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covered with myrtle taken from the family burying ground at 
Locust Grove, near Louisville, Kentucky, where Croghan had 
been originally interred after his death in 1849. Addresses were 
made at Fort Stephenson by the Hon. Chas. W. Fairbanks, Vice 
President of the United States; Gov. A. L. Harris of Ohio, and 
others, after which a public reception was held in their honor at 
Spiegel Grove. 
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Funeral of President Hayes — Troop A, O. N. Guard, Capt. J. B. Perkins. 





Just before starting on his speaking campaign during the 
presidential canvass in 1908, Judge William H. Taft and his 
charming wife (who as Miss Helen Herron had been a frequent 
visitor at the Hayes home both in Ohio and at Washington) came 
to spend a day at Spiegel Grove as the guests of Colonel Hayes, 
the present owner. They were conveyed from the landing place 
at Port Clinton, on Lake Erie, in automobiles to Fort Stephen- 
son, and then on to Spiegel Grove, where they were entertained 
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at luncheon and in looking over the old house. Judge Taft was 
advised by his host of the custom of naming trees after distin- 
guished visitors, and after having had pointed out to him the 
General Sherman Elm, the Cleveland Hickory, the Garfield 
Maple and the McKinley Oak, he was invited to select his tree. 
He promptly advanced to one of the grandest oaks in the Grove, 
immediately in front of the mansion, and placing his hand upon 
it said with a Taft smile: “This is about my size!’ since which 
time the tree has been known as the Taft Oak. 

The Cleveland hickory was also 
named by the laying on of hands. On 
the occasion of the attendance of 
President Cleveland at the funeral 
of President Hayes, the family car- 
riage horses became somewhat 
fractious owing to the crisp air and 
the music of the bands, so that as 
President Cleveland was about to en- 
ter the carriage the horses made a 
plunge forward. President Cleve- 
land temporarily alighted and while 
the horses were being brought under 

Cor. Wass C. Haves. control he placed his right hand upon 

a thrifty shell-bark hickory, thereup- 
on deemed especially appropriate to be named in honor of the 
great Democrat. Tas 

On October 18, 1908, the occasion of the annual State Con- 
ference of the Ohio Daughters of the American Revolution, a: 
brilliant reception was held at Spiegel Grove. During the sum- 
mer months ever since the return of President and Mrs. Hayes 
from Washington, in 1881, Spiegel Grove has been the scene of 
many delightful gatherings of their guests, and this custom has 
been continued to the present time. Since the inauguration of 
the National Rifle contests at Camp Perry, on Lake Erie, the 
visiting teams, especially the members of the teams representing 
the army, navy and marine corps have been frequent visitors for 
week-end parties during the period of the contests. 


Vol. XVITI — 24. 
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Thus there is no absence at Spiegel Grove of that tradi- 
tion which Ruskin thought would “rob your rivers of their laugh- 
ter and your flowers of their light.” Nature and artifice, work- 
ing hand in hand, have stamped beauty and story upon its every 
detail. One feels that the influence of the early denizens of the 
place still haunts it; that over house and grounds broods a spirit 
of beautiful other days when a sturdy man and a lovely woman 
who had received the highest honors in the land lived there, leav- 
ing behind them traditions of gracious manners, high ideals and 
noble characters as a legacy to their children, their townspeople 
and countrymen. Of memorial parks such as Spiegel Grove this 
land has all too few. 





Spiegel Grove Residence. 














OHIO: A LEGEND. 


D. TOD GILLIAM, 


An Aviator sailing through the skies, 
Tis said, in quest of Paradise, 
Checked suddenly his rapid flight, 
And gazed in rapture at the sight, 
That burst upon his startled eyes, 
And held him speechless in surprise. 
Quoth he, at length, his sense regained, 
“My long sought purpose is attained, 
If Paradise exist below, 

This surely must be it I know; 

’*Tis Paradise or Ohio.” 


“T’ve sailed the skies of every clime, 
I’ve seen the beautiful, sublime, 

But never in my wanderings wide, 
O’er solid earth or ocean’s tide, 

Has such a realm of mortal bliss, 
Filled sense and soul replete like this. 
’Tis one or t’other — that I know, 

*Tis Paradise or Ohio.” 


“There’s naught in space to block the view, 
’Twixt green-clad earth and heaven’s blue, 
Save fleecy, flowing wraith-like shrouds, 
Of erstwhile tumbling summer clouds. 
Mellow light, the perfumed air, 

Birds of plume, flowers rare, 

Birds of song with swelling throat, 
Pulsing lays of sweetest note, 

Crystal streams, the singing brook, 
Sunlit plains, the shaded nook, 

Verdant hills, the fleecy flock, 

Bubbling springs, the mossy rock, 

From all I’ve heard and seen I know, 
"Tis Paradise or Ohio.” 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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AUTO-SKETCH OF CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


[Charles Williams was the first white settler —so claimed — in what 
is now the city of Coshocton. Mr. Williams settled there in the spring 
of 1800, the town being laid out the next year. For a season or two 
prior to his locating at Coshocton, Mr. Williams had grown a crop of 
corn on “the prairie” four miles up the Walhonding River. Mr. Wil- 
liams was a typical pioneer, and his sketch written by himself is of special 
interest because giving not only glimpses of the early life of those days, 
but of the average education of the early settlers. This reminiscence 
was written by Mr. Williams in an old account book in the year 1831 
and was copied by James R. Johnson, of Coshocton, from the original 
manuscript now in the hands of Joseph Mizer of Bloomfield, Ohio. The 
article as herewith printed gives the spelling, punctuation, and capitaliza- 
tion of the original manuscript. The words in brackets being interpola- 
tions of the — Epitor.] 


Charles Williams is 67 yars last October 16 1830. October 
1779 stared from fiten [fifteen] mill [mile] Creek in Marland 
Crost the monten barfooted Cam to plas Calend brush run 7 
mills west of now Cald Washanten town thar I staid under my 
fathers Control in the sprink of 1781 the ingens tok a famly and 
kild som about one mill off in the sam spring my father moved 
to Cox fort thar I lived hard biled wheat and Corn in slats 
homney in the fall lived very will on Cashaws and punkens and 
milk gord Cupes horn spouns or wood ingens kilen and taken all 
most evey weak som bodey I then beCam abiel to Carey a gun 
foled [followed] nothing god [good] was not thout of hardly 

In 1783 I went in the Countery with my father on Cross 
Crek 3 mills [from] the fort in a short tim I beCam a hunter 
kild bars and dayar [deer] and every other thing all most afer 
som tim I went to my self the ingens kild one yanky in my haring 
then wee rased about 20 man and foled [followed] them and 
over hold [overhauled] the ingens in Suger Creek pans [plains] 
at the moth [mouth] that I kild one I think and wee got the 
Whit mans bibel and a dead [deed] for som land went hom saife 
I think the yare 1784 Crost the river when I under stand that 
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thar was but eight man parsons in the stat of Ohio after som tim 
I engaged in the rangen bisnes 

then very trublsom tims lived hard but ease [easy] then 
I [was] mared to a garl Susana Carpenter I had to steel hur 
a way and wee was pour [poor] onabel to get lisens fer w[a]nt 
of mony but all Cam right thar was a jestes of the pes [peace] 
in virginy and hee agead to mary mee for a buck skin and we 
went over the river in Ohio thar wee got mared on a big roCk 
in the woodes som barfooted went hom had a fine dans breeCh 
Clout and som barfooted then nothing but a wyfe then wee and 
my fren [friend] went to the wodes and dug gensang and bout 
[bought] som small housel [household] funtery [furniture] and 
lived hapey 

Then I bored [borrowed] a old Cors bentiCk [bedtick] 
and shee fild it with Cut huskes as wee was young you mout of 
hard it som small distens 

in the next winter I lost my mare by Caring a havy lod of 
meat then nothing but my gun and dang then moved over the 
river in Ohio in the yare 1787 I think then in the rangen bisens 
[business] foled [followed] the ingens and hunted for a liven 
Severl yars all hapey very trulsom tims with the ingens I 
lived at a plas Caled Carpenters Stashen 1 mill of Short Creek 
wee had fine tims nothing to doy but dans and ete homney and 
gard our selves then after som yars I thout I wold quit all and 
goy [go] to work and went down the river to plas Cald man- 
Chaster in this stat and thout I wold werk fer my livn and 
begun to werk to rase a Crop but not ben thar long on till a 
party of man Com thar going after som prisners that was taken 
on salt (?) river in CantuCk about thirty wiman and Children 
nothing wold doy but I must goy with them and at last a gred 
to goy with them and went and the sebent day fell in with a 
party of ingens and ataCked them and kild purhapes three I 
think I shout one and hee was a wyt man raised with the saveges 
from a child and was going to wer [war] then to the moth of 
Siothe [Scioto] to tak bots [boats] to get propety and kill the 
pepel as hay had taken many boats thar in the abov ataCk 
I lost one man kiled fell agenst mee the name of Joseph Jones a 
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a fine solger 4 of our party thout w[e] wold run in the Camp 
with our horsus and tomhCks [tomahawks] and did so and lost 
Jones it was in the night Jon[e]s was not yit out of breth when 
I left him but wee had to run fer our one [own] safty as wee 
thout thar was som more ingens near by sur a nuff it was so 
and returnd hom thout still to qu[i]t but in short tim the engens 
tuCk three horses from me then my ambashen was raised aganst 
them and started with the survars [surveyors] that was going 
to survay the vurgina millary land be end siothe [Scioto] and 
laid out with ot fiar [fire] I think sixty oud nites with one 
blanket the grater part of the tim snow Cook Cuper [supper] 
night gether brush keep a way the snow and lay my brush or 
bark as it wase open my b[l]anket and put on dry sokes and 
moCksens thar sleep very will about half sound expeten what 
mit fall on us that night 

Afer being out fer som tim we met a ingen in the wodes 
as the survar was runen a line and the ingen run of and wee 
getherd to gether all our fors wiCh was I think 21 most part 
young lades puhapes ten or a 11 with guns in the morning after 
breCkfest wee started with intant to serch the Camp but mist 
it a litel but fall on thar trail found it to meny for us our 
Compnay very mush a larmed on the Count of the young lades 
thenel Masay [Nathaniel Masey] was with us he Wod not 
agree to lut us ataCk them then still I was put before went about 
tow mills thar wee found a trayl of about 8 ingens I told Masey 
that wee wold folow them as thay went our Cours then he tuCk 
the care [?] to push up fer fair of what was bee hind at soun 
down wee Cam whar the ingens was Ca[m]ped fer the night 
we soon got ther horses CeChed up and wated on till dark then 
mee and 4 more was to atak the Camp 

Creted [crept] up within few feet and fiard on them kiled 
two the rest run of all but naChed wee went fast fer hom fer fare 
of what wee had past that day wee went about 4 mills thar had 
[stayed] all nit and Cooked and eat then fer hom kild two 
baflows got hom next day All saif lived with out bread then I 
thout I wold goy with Antny Wayen [Anthony Wayne] and 
started got with him at Sansnata [Cincinnati] ther I was giv 2 
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dollars a day fer to goy about 12 mill ot [out] to tak Car of Catel 
fer the yeus of the army very dangers fe far of the ingens as 
thay was plenty waChen the army after som tim I got werd from 
hom that my wyfe was very seCk and went hom then I was 
ofered one hundred and fifty dollars to tak a man by the nam 
of William MCdanel [McDaniel] left his bad in Washanten 
County range narly three hundred mills up the river in the ded 
of winter river high got him thar saif dangers tims eat posems 
and rakoons meat after som tim returnd hom found my wyfe 
very low in the spring moved to peas of land whiCh I had 
bout on brush Creek with a famly with mee by the name hogland 
and he did [died] a short tim after then I moved baCk in the 
statshen when wee was at the land it was very dangers [danger- 
ous ] 

After som tim I moved up the river whar I Cam from Car- 
pnters Stashon Short Creek then had money 2 horses then fees 
with the ingens I thout I wold pay them up fer what dameg thay 
had dun to mee steling horses and foling [following] thee menmy 
mills went out to New Cumars town thar I and 3 more parsons 
fell in with 30 or 40 ingens giv them a small Cagg of whiskey 
and keep one to trad on thay got putery [pretty] high soon and 
Cam to tak my bread and got hold of the bagg and run but I 
soon over hald him and tuck it way from him soon after they 
Com to get more whisky and I sold them for one dollar a quart 
1 third water 

Then I was paying them up in 2 or 3 day I got dun traden 
and went hom in fin hart thinken what I wold doy next ‘trip 
soon started out with severl horses loded with artlehles fer trad 
one horse lode with whiskey as it wold make nearly 2 hors lodes 
Com to the Camp plenty of ingens thar hungery fer trad I 
mad a good trad fer my self thar I found a man one named 
robart higguns and the inguns and mee got a old woman willian 
to marey him then the buckes foot [bucks foot] and corn was 
handed about and the mareg was over wee put them to bed on a 
bar skin then I started home mad a good trad tuck som ingens 
with mee Cam hom my father and law had been taken prisner 
and wonded [wounded] very angry at them hard work to save 
them but did it sold of my trad very well and lived high plad 
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Cardes pines and run horses spent it as fast as I mad it but tuCk 
good Car of my famley som tims I layd sporting with in six mills 
all weak spend all spent a gan in the spring I tuCk my brouthern 
law with mee tuCk plenty of trad seshily [especially] whiskey 
as it was good trad that wold sell when Cash and all skins was 
gon fer the leest of Clothen full of lyse wash them up seel them 
agan to them that had skins then the ingens got very troublsom , 
wanted to tak my whisky and I fout fer it and Carpnter left 
mee a lone hard tims but savd my propety had none taken but 
hard work to save it 


in a few days sold all out get sobert and I pint fer hom 
about fiften or twenty went hom with mee then I begun to un- 
derstand them a litel mad trad esery fer mee I traded eight yars 
with them and my wyfe under stout them before I was dun trad- 
ing Then after som tim in next fall I thout to move to the mus- 
kingum salt spring whar Chandlers mad salt then started over 
the Ohio to the Moth of Muskingum then up to the salt werks 
on the way got the oage [ague] had it 2 month or thar abouts 
landed at dunkens falls thar was about thirty or more ingens 
waten fer mee _ I had a barel of whiskey fer them soon thay got 
drunk thar I was now parson but my wyfe and 3 children My 
hands was gon up to the salt werks in the night wee had to 
mov our bad and barel of whiskey seven tims that night to keep 
from being robed [robbed] as thay outways found us day lit 
Com at last I had hard werk to save all but did so aftur som tim 
in the day my hans Com fer mee stol [stole] of the barel of 
whiskey started it left it out in the wodes Cam baCk fer the 
famly started in bout 2 mills I tuCk siCk and left mee under a 
tree thout a blanket over mee up Com a very hard rain on mee 
not abel to get up in the even the Com fer mee with a horse went 
about 4 mills thar Com to my wyfe and children now shalter 
exept a small ten hard tims no parsen-to werk I siCk laid so fer 
about 2 month with out bread or eny thing but meet very hard 
winter after som tim I got abel to go after som purvishen peChed 
[purchased] severl hors lods and lod of bouns had to paCk it 
about 80 mills deep snow no road got hom grat joy bouns and 
bread thar was som yong man that had ben traden with the 
ingens thay Cam to see us and ingens all very dry sought to hav 
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a froliCk and had one I had to keep very study all got putery 
high salman MCloCh [Solomon McCullough] and William Mor- 
sen [Morrison] Cut a hole in the is [ice] or it was Cut poked 
one ingen in it I run and tuCk him out but that tim thay had 
striped one more all but one legen and breeCh Clout he brok 
and run to the wodes stayd all night deep snow very Cold mee 
and my wyfe foling [following] him but Cold not over tak him 
in the morning hee Cam baCk not frose laid under a bank whar 
was a spring saved his lif at the next night the yankes plaid a 
triCk on one of our band this sam two san man got hold of one 
of ther man got a rop round his neCk swere that they wod draw 
him up the Chimney I abaid haird them spok to them and leet 
him go in a few days bound [bands] all gon all quait my nabers 
ingens but in short tim I had 2 nabers whit parsens William 
MCleCh [McCulloch] and hanery Crookie thin I mad money 
makin salt and keepen purvishen fer traverles spent it all by 
Coutin [cutting] road to keep the road by my house spent all 
then sold out and moved to Whitwoman thar the ingens Cam 
robed [robbed] mee all outher [other] bast [best] Clous from 
under my head thay stole my hors and severl more I went with 
the oners [owners] of the horses and got 2 baCk [back] agan 
then thay stole more hor[s]es I felt very willing to foling [ fol- 
lowing] them tuCk 2 ingens with mee and started over hald one 
that stol my Clous and hee had plad [played] all away at 
MoCksen [a game] the chief told mee to tak him bit I thout 
it best to leve him thay ingens had sent baCk the hors that hee 
had stolen to whar I lived then next morning started Cam to 
plas Caled hilltoun a small ingen toun thar treted very well no 
newes of stoling propety next moring went on to low sanduskey 
thar I found them very mush alamed on the Count [account] of 
two ingens that had stolen 2 horses and three man had fold 
[followed] them and kild them both the mans nam was eles 
houges [Elias Hughes] John rattep John blan [Bland] at san- 
duskey the ingens had a feest about thre hundred was thar I mad 

I thout my Chans bad but luCk or nothing I bolted up in the 
Midle of them tole the chief what was my arent that was to 
return the horses and quit steling them that wold not bee no 
more kild then He agread to giv all the horses up and I got 
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eight or nine hom and the oners got them that put. a stop to 
horstiling with the ingens to this day 1831. Then I had the age 
[ague] for nine month all most every day. Then I moved to 
CoshoCkton hair I lave 32 yars. Then I thout I wold try to 
mak sonthing to live on in my old days. Keep a large stoCk 
somtims th[{rlee hundred, somtims lees [less] and tarven fer 
about 28 yars Mad money on all sides very pushen drove hogges 
and Cattel fer severel yars before I left the salt werkes the in- 
gens roobd my wyfe of one Cagg of Whiskey stole 2 horses 
when I was a way from hom Com hom and foled them with 2 
more man with me over hald them on Whitman [Whitewoman] 
river that I mad all right with them this was in pees time I 
think I was gon five days Now I goy on as I rember wee was 
the hapest pepel in the world when ontill our Countery was 
fild with ireash and yankes other spaklen [speeking] davels thay 
got between the pepel then it was a grat thout to get very 
[every] man what hee CoCld [could] opene [oppose] one an- 
other geten worse tha plarsh [ ?] , 


Thar fais with religen now makes them wers about fiften 
yers I was about 21 yers I think I had my hous burnt and 2 
children one of my one [own] one of my brouther [brother] 
Sams and lost every thing but a meat trifel left naChed in about 
one month I was doing bisnes as good as ever keepen tarven 
and drawing after a tim the last war Com on I [t]hout I must 
see what was g[o]ing on at huls [Hulls] serander I was orderd 
out with one hundred man or thar abouts went on to Mansfield 
beefore I got thar I had som trubel with the ingens to tell What 
thay wold doy [do] go to the briCh [British] or goy to over 
arme and My man kild one then thay Com to us after a day 
or two stooped at Mansfield in few day the ingens Com with in 
few mills and kild 2 old parsons man and wyfe I [t}hink thay 
was 70 or upwards and there dauter and one mor man I and 
for or five more went whar thay was kild found them all kild 
and sColpt in the Corse of the day thay was bared [buried] no 
cofens [coffins] in few days Com about 15 dr 20 ingens Whar 
thar was a famle and som miltare man about one mill of Whar 
thay kild the outhers and kild I think 4 parsons I siCk at this 
tim sent 20 man after them but could not overhall them after 
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a month I was orderd hom with my man and still thout I must 
see more of the war I started out in the winter to see harson 
| Harrison] I keep about the arme with Generel harsen went a 
Cross the lake to malden then I was put before with a boat and 
a few man with mee to roay [row] a Cronas [across] after 
two days wee landed then I went frunt of the armey to detroit 
thar was a grat runing of what ingens that was thar to the 
woodes after som tim I Com hom and in the yare 1814 I was 
eleCted to lagater and my elexon was Contested and sent hom 
Com hom and WOS sent baCk I then under tuCk keepin store 
with a Jonsten [Adam Johnston his son-in-law]. 

Thar lost a grat deel hee was two hard fer mee as I plast 
all my Confendes in him hee used mee up purty hard after som 
tim I qu[i]t keepin store keept tarven and farmed rased Cattel 
and hoges mad money but had had luCk in hoges at one time 
eight hundred at one other tim near two thousent and so on 
ontill I ogt [got] behind so that I have had hard werk to this 
day August 25, 1831 I was ataCked by every stinkin up start 
that cold Com to ur Counterey I ben a man of strong mind but 
no larnen fough[t] it to the last som of them the durtest squrn- 
dens [scoundrels] in the world 








GRANT TABLET DEDICATION. 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR ANDREW L. HARRIS, 


[At Point Pleasant, Ohio, the birth place of Ulysses S. Grant, there 
was dedicated on Wednesday, October 2d, 1907, a tablet to the memory 
of the great general and president. Many distinguished citizens partici- 
pated, and of the several speeches, that of Governor Harris was especially 
in sympathy with the occasion. — Epiror. ] 

On this occasion I am doubly honored. It is my privilege 
to respond to an inspiring address of welcome irom Clermont 
county’s most eminent lady of letters, who is justly regarded 
throughout our country as one of the most accomplisheau writers 
in her department of literature, Mrs. Eliza Archard Connor. 
I am at the same time here by your invitation to participate in 
the exercises incident to the dedication of a monument that shall 
fittingly mark the birthplace of the most distinguished native of 
Clermont county and one of the most distinguished military 
chieftains of the Republic and the world. For this rare oppor- 
tunity which, through your kindness, comes to me as chief execu- 
tive of the native state of Ulysses S. Grant, I most cordially 
thank you. For your generous welcome I can make no adequate 
response. You have made us feel that we are indeed at home 
in your midst, that as something more than guests we share with 
you in the consecrated services of this hour. The honor is 
heightened by the presence of Generals Corbin and Grant, two 
of our most eminent soldiers, whose participation in these exer- 
cises is most fitting and welcome. 

Words cannot add to the fame of him whose memory we 
l:cnor in this enduring tablet. His eulogies have been said. The 
story of his achievements is familiar to every American. A cadet 
at West Point in his seventeenth year; four years later a grad 
uate from that institution; a lieutenant in the Mexican War with 
promotion for distinguished services in the battle of Molino del 
Rey and Chapultepec; presiding officer of the first union meeting 
in Galena, IIl.; in rapid succession and for demonstrated merit, 
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colonel, brigadier general and major general of volunteers, major 
general of the regular army, and lieutenant general and general 
of the armed forces of the United States. Paducah, Ft. Henry, 
Ft. Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, Peters- 
burg, Richmond, Appomattox,— these are the steps by which 
he rose in the nation’s supreme crisis to the proud position of 
first soldier and triumphant defender of the Republic. 

{ shall not dwell upon his public career. I leave that to 
Judge Swing, the eminent jurist who is to follow me in the ad- 
dress of this occasion. General Grant was an Ohio man in 
something more than is indicated by his birth in this village, on 
the 27th of April, 1822. 

It is reported that some time after his death, a number of 
military men who had fought on both sides in the Civil War 
were discussing a question that has been raised in regard to 
almost every one who has risen to great fame,— whether the 
eminence attained was the result of good fortume of unusual 
ability. Among the number was the Confederate general, S. B. 
Buckner, of Ft. Donelson fame: One of the officers observed 
that it was only the opportune or unusual ability. 

“But,” said Buckner, “he was a near man.” 

Another bystander remarked that there was nothing trans- 
cendent in the genius of Grant and that any one of a score of 
officers that might be named would have done equally well under 
like circumstances. | 

“But,” remarked Buckner again, “you must remember that 
Grant was a near man.” 

A few questioning glances were directed toward the Con- 
federate chieftain, but the conversation continued. Grant’s oper- 
ations about Richmond were freely criticised. 

“But,” interrupted Buckner, “for all that, Grant was a very 
near man.” 

“What do you mean when you say that he was a near man?” 
asked one of the critics. 

“Why,” replied Buckner promptly, “when I found that I 
could not longer hold Ft. Donelson, Grant was right there to 
receive my ‘unconditional surrender.’ When Pemberton, with 
his exhausted army, was compelled to capitulate at Vicksburg, 
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Grant was on hand to receive his sword. When Lee yielded to 
the inevitable and his devoted followers were ready to lay down 
their arms at Appomattox, Grant was in the immediate vicinity 
to stipulate the terms. He was a very near man.” 

The more we study the series of events that brought him 
enduring fame, the more fully we shall appreciate this truth: 
By nature and training and experience he was fitted for his 
career of illustrious achievement. His victories were not the 
result of chance ; there are no chance victories. 

In an altogether different sense, as we shall realize in the 
perusal of the simple story of his early life, Grant was a near 
man —— near to us — by lineage and birth and the moulding influ- 
ence of environment a typical Ohioan. It is proper for us to 
recall on this occasion that he was ours by more than the acci- 
dent of birth. His father came to the Western Reserve about 
four years before Ohio was admitted into the Union. This father 
learned his trade in the tannery of Owen Brown, the father of 
John Brown. As they worked together and talked at times of 
the evils of slavery, little did they dream of Harper’s Ferry and 
Appomattox ; little did they think that their sons would figure 
so prominently in the history of their country, that one should 
inaugurate and the other triumphantly conclude a war for the 
liberation of a race. Jesse Grant brought to this little village 
on the banks of the Ohio the thrift, industry and virtue of New 
England,— the fortitude, courave and hope of the pioneer. Here 
his son, whose memory we honor, first saw the light of day. Not 
far from here in an adjoining county, he grew up to young 
manhood. His father owned and operated a tannery. Nothing 
can surpass in interest his own simple narrative of his youthful 
days: 

“In my early days,” says he, “every one labored more or 
less in the region where my youth was spent. While my father 
carried on the manufacture of leather and worked at the trade 
himself, he owned and tilled considerable land. * * * I was 
fond of agriculture and of all employment in which horses were 
used. We had, among other lands, fifty acres of forest within 
a mile of the village. In the fall of the year choppers were em- 
ployed to cut enough wood t> I-s* 2 twelve-month. When I was 
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seven or eight years of age, I began hauling all the wood used 
in the house and shops. I could not load it on the wagons, of 
course, at that time, but 1 could drive, and the choppers would 
load and some one at the house unload. When about eleven 
years old I was strong enough to hold a plow. From that age 
until seventeen I did all the work done with horses, such as 
breaking up the land, furrowing, plowing corn and potatoes, 
bringing in the crops when harvested, hauling all the wood, be- 
sides tending two or three horses, a cow or two, and sawing 
wood for stoves, while still attending school.” 

How typical the young life here set forth in clear and sim- 
ple outline. Like Washington and Lincoln, Grant grew up close 
to the great heart of nature. Manual labor was his lot from 
early childhood. He experienced the enervating influence of 
neither luxury nor poverty. He was a conspicuous example of 
what could be accomplished with the opportunities of his day and 
generation,— a product of the social conditions prevailing in our 
state in its first half century. 

Over the southern Ohio hills he followed the plow; in the 
primeval forest he swung the ax and drove the team; here he 
tended the flocks, cultivated the crops and helped to gather the 
harvests in; through the meadows, by the winding stream and 
under the open sky, with other bare-foot lads he wandered far on 
excursions of joy and freedom. Here he developed the traits of 
character that crowned his illustrious career. Duty called to 
other states and his ashes now rest in the metropolis of the Re- 
public, but by birth and nature he was ours. In this state he 
remained until called to West Point, and to the close of life his 
thoughts turned in loving memory to the Ohio farm where his 
“youth was nurtured and sustained.” 

It was but natural, when this farmer lad had reached the 
hour of his supreme triumph, that he should wear his honors 
with becoming modesty, that he should be magnanimous toward 
a vanquished foe, that he should say to the Confederate chieftain 
at Appomattox, “I will instruct my officers who receive the 
paroles to allow the cavalry and artillery men to retain their 
horses and take them home to work on their little farms.” 
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Ohio has long pointed with pride to her galaxy of illustrious 
sons. To the Republic and the world she has furnished her 
quota of writers and inventors and orators and jurists and states- 
men and warriors. To-day we honor him who stood first among 
the military chieftains of his time — 


Whose life in low estate began 
And on a simple village green. 


To the humblest youth of our land his life is an inspiration. 
From the furrows of the field he rose to pre-eminence. 


Our greatest, yet with least pretense, 
Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common sense, 

And as the greatest always are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 
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WASHINGTON’S FIRST BATTLE GROUND. 


For many years it had been the ardent desire of the Editor to trav- 
erse the country of the Monongahela and the Youghiogheny, where the 
youthful Washington began his diplomatic career, entered his military 
life, received his baptism of fire, won his spurs in battle, met his first 
defeat and succumbed to his only surrender; experiences that taught him 
his preparatory lessons in the science of statesmanship and the art of 
warfare. A few days snatched from the busy mid-summer just passing, 
gave the Editor his longed-for opportunity. 

It is but a two hours’ whirl on the railway from Pittsburg, the old- 
time Fort Duquesne, up the course of the Youghiogheny to Connelsville, 
the route, if one so chooses, carrying the traveler through West Newton, 
the location selected by the original Ohio Company for the building and 
launching of the galley “Adventure,” the Ohio Mayflower. From Con- 
nelsville the traveler speeds on southwestward to Uniontown, passing 
the while, a station called “Gist’s,” the site of the one-time home of the 
famous Indian trader, guide, pioneer diplomat, Ohio Company’s agent, 
Christopher Gist, often the companion and always the friend of Wash- 
ington. In this commonplace journey one realizes that one is in the 
land of historic memories, but the country, now thickly crowded with 
busy villages and noisy towns, all united and interwoven by a net-work 
of steel threads for steam and electric railways, does not remind one 
of the descriptions of the Indian inhabited river banks and mountain 
sides, thicket fringed and forest covered. At Uniontown, however, one 
does to some extent, bid farewell to the disillusion wrought by modern 
civilization. The Editor and his companion, in comfortable carriage, 
were driven at once into the wildness and beauty of the valleys and hills 
of the Laurel range, which finds its southwestern termination in Fayette 
county. The route followed was the National highway, the modern, im- 
proved, edition de luxe, of the old Washington road, extending from 
Will’s Creek (Cumberland, Md.) to Brownsville, present site of the 
ancient Redstone store house of the Ohio Company on the Monongahela. 
Washington’s road, now mostly in its course paralleled by the Na- 
tional Road, was originally, in this section, the path hewn through 
the forest and thicket by the Delaware Indian, Nemacolin. It was over 
this route that Washington passed with Gist and servitors in the winter 
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of 1753 on his errand for Governor Dinwiddie to the Ohio Forks and 
Logstown and thence up the Allegheny to Venango and Le Boeuf, where 
he met the French embassy, the negotiations however amounting to 
naught. It was this same route that the young Virginian soldier passed 
over, in the spring of 1754, from Will’s Creek, to pre-empt the occupa- 
tion of the Ohio Forks by the building of a fort that was to command 
the entrance of the Ohio Valley, an enterprise previously assigned’ to 
Captain William Trent. But Trent and his fort builders were over- 
powered by the French forces who suddenly swooped down upon the 
Virginia soldiers, and put them to flight. Then Dinwiddie, the royal 
governor of the Virginia province, appointed the boy Washington, for he 
was scarcely twenty-two, commander of three military companies, and 
despatched him to the Forks, over that same Nemacolin’s Path. The 
story of that unique and adventurous campaign has been told time and 
again in standard American histories, by Sparks, Irving, Bancroft, Park- 
man, Avery, and most recently by Hulbert in his “Historic Highways.” 
But Washington’s own report and letters at the time are our surest 
authority. The young and intrepid commander, then a lieutenant colonel 
and adjutant general of the northern division of Virginia, with some 
three hundred frontier soldiers, set out from Will’s Creek, late in April 
(1754). He slowly but boldly pushed along into the wilderness of the 
mountainous region of southern (now) Pennsylvania, then claimed as 
part of Virginia. They had to literally work their way inch by inch; 
the trail had to be widened and leveled, trees had to be felled, under- 
brush cut away, creeks bridged or forded; it was the tedious and difficult 
advance through a primitive forest. They had proceeded some fifty 
miles toward their destination, when they reached the region of the 
Laurel ridge. Indian out-runners from Washington’s old friend, Tanach- 
arisson, the half-king of the Delawares, arrived to warn the colonial 
commander to be on his guard as a party of the French were advanc- 
ing from the Forks, where after the abandonment by Trent, they had 
built Fort Duquesne. Such indeed was the case; the French force was 
paddling its canoes up the Monongahela to the mouth of Redstone Creek. 

Washington, not to be entrapped unprepared, took a position at a 
place called the Great Meadows, on a branch of Great Meadows Run, 
at the foot of Laurel Hill, a situation Washington described as “a 
charming field for an encounter.” Here he cleared the underbrush, threw 
up an entrenchment, made ready to defend himself and awaited results. 
Gist arrived from his home, some ten miles north, to tell Washington 
that La Force in command of fifty French soldiers were only a few 
miles away and rapidly approaching. . The Delaware half-king with a 
band of friendly Indians, hurrying to the aid of the English, sent a scout 
to inform Washington that the French detachment was in his (Half- 
King’s) vicinity, only about six miles from the Great Meadows. Wash- 
ington immediately chose a contingent of forty men, leaving the rest to 
guard the camp, and set off to join the Half King. The intervening 
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distance lay over one of the steep hills of the Laurel ridge. The only 
path was an Indian single trail, through a dense woods. Washington's 
diary states: “I set out with forty men before ten [P. M.] and it was 
from that time till near sunrise before we reached the Indians’ camp, 
having marched in small paths through a heavy rain and a night as 
dark as it is possible to conceive; we were often tumbling over one 
another, and often so lost, that fifteen or twenty minutes’ search could 
not find the path again.” This march of five miles required ten hours, 
a weary, wet drag at the rate of a mile in two hours. Hulbert, who 
made a minute study of the route, says: “Beside this all-night march 
from Great Meadows to Washington’s Spring, Wolfe’s ascent to the 
Plains of Abraham at Quebec was a pastime.” And after viewing both 
localities the Editor is ready to confirm the comparison. Our drive took 
us from Great Meadows over this Laurel Hill. We ascended from the 
basin of Great Meadows Run to the Summit House, a pretentious sum- 
mer resort hotel that rests upon the crest of the hill. Here we left the 


“Washington Road. as now constructed, and literally dived into the depths 


of a seemingly impenetrable forest, apparently a second growth of the 
woods Washington threaded that rainy, dark night, a century and a half 
ago. No wilder scene or thicker mountain fastness has it been our 
fortune to enpass. It is as pathless now as it was in its pristine growth. 
This is indeed the forest primeval; oaks, maples, chestnuts, poplars, 
locusts, sumacs, spruce and occasionally a stray elm, elbow their 
branches for room, while the ever present wild vines knit the all-too- 
crowded trunks and over-reaching limbs together in one entwined tangle. 
The rock-covered hillsides are too steep and sterile for cultivation and 
nature is left to reveal unchecked in its vigor and beauty. It was over 
this timber encumbered mountain side that the stony, jolting road brought 
us to the site of Washington’s Spring, now in the posession of a thrifty 
woodsman farmer, almost the cnly one we met, whose natty house marks 
the place, part way down the hill, where the Half King, Tanacharisson, 
and his associate sachems, Scarooyadi and Monakatoocha, with their 
band of savages, awaited the coming of Washington’s forty heroes. It 
was early morning, on that eventful day, 


“And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed,” 


when the two forces united and descended a mile further down the hill 
to the hollow where La Force and the French held their half-concealed 
position in a “low, obscure place.” Washington and his colonists led the 
right wing of the advancing little column; the Half King and the In- 
dians comprised the left. The rattle of the English musketry suddenly 
rang out from the open hollow in the forest depths and echoed alon: 
the mountain side. They had found the foe. It was Washington’s first 
battle, and in a letter to his brother, relating the affair, he wrote: “The 
right wing where I stood was exposed to and received all the enemy’s 
fire; here I heard the bullets whistle and believe me, there is something 
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charming in the sound.” Here the warrior Washington was born, in 
the heart of the gloomy forest on the mountain sides of the Laurel 
range, between the Youghiogheny and the. Monongahela rivers, not sixty 
miles from the banks of the Ohio, for the valley of which beautiful 
river, this same battle was fought. This skirmish was short, sharp and 
decisive, lasting “only about fifteen minutes.” Washington reported “We 
killed ten, wounded one, and took twenty-one prisoners.” Only one 
Canadian escaped. The Virginians had one man killed and three wounded. 
Among the prisoners was La Force and among those killed was Coulon 
de Joumonville. It was claimed by the French that Joumonville was an 
embassador, under military escort, on a mission as a civil messenger, 
to warn the English not to trespass on the French territory, and that 
his “killing off’, under the circumstances, was in violation of the usage 
of nations.- But after examination by the Council of Virginia and the 
House of Burgesses, Washington's first victory remained untarnished as 
to his honor or soldiership. The claim was only a phase of French 
duplicity, La Force’s expedition being in fact, as Washington puts it in 
his diary, “a plausible pretense to discover our camp and obtain a 
knowledge. of our forces and situation.” The glen ‘where Joumonville 
met his tragic end is today, as it must have been at that time, apparently 
the only breathing spot amid the wild density of the forest that extends 
unbroken for miles in every direction. Washington now fell back, across 
the hill, to his camp at Great Meadows, where he completed the en- 
trenchments previously begun, calling the crude earth-packed palisades, 
forming an irregular, triangular enclosure of about a third of an acre 
in area, Fort Necessity. The name was suggested by the scarcity of 
provisions and ammunition and the deprivations endured by the little 
garrison. The location of this famous fortification is most picturesque. 
It lies in the center of a long basin or narrow gap between two of the 
Laurel hills, the little valley extending length-wise at this point stretches 
nearly north and south. The entrenchments were not more than sixty 
vards from the base of the western hill and perhaps two hundred and 
fifty from the foot of the eastern range. The Great Meadows Run, here 
a trinkling stream, so attenuated as to hardly deserve the name, cut 
through a corner of the earthworks. These latter are today scarcely 
distinguishable, though here and there a slight elevation or hump of 
grass and weed-grown sod suggests the line that was once followed by 
the ‘earthen defenses. A row of tall stakes, erected at intervals, desig- 
nates the lines where no longer discernible. To the civilian, this site 
for a defense would seem to invite attack from the surrounding eleva- 
tions, rather than command protection, but Washington’s strategic sense 
was instinctive and proverbial and we yield to his judgment. It was 
near the middle of June when Washington was re-enforced by Virginia 
troops till they numbered some three hundred, still further augmented 
by a company of South Carolinians under Mackey, holding a commission 
of captaincy in the regular British army. To the fortification also came 
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the Half King and Queen Aliquippa, her son and “about twenty-five or 
thirty Indian families,’ making in all about eighty or one hundred 
persons, including men and women. A band of Shawnees from the Ohio 
and many Indian traders were among the incomers. Washington, thus 
situated and equipped, played the waiting game, till the morning of 
July 3rd, when there appeared among the trees on the rising ground at 
the base of the western hill, more than five hundred French soldiers and 
some four hundred Indian allies, the latter mainly from the Ohio country, 
all under command of Captain De Villiers, brother of the unfortunate 
Joumonville. The French and Indians, skulking under cover of the 
forest, began the firing late in the forenoon. Washington placed his 
troops mostly in the trenches in front of the fort. It was a desultory 
conflict in which the attacking party had greatly the advantage. The 
rain fell in torrents, “nearly drowning the English soldiers” in the stock- 
ade trenches where the men stood knee-deep in the water and soft mud. 
At eight o’clock at night, when darkness had dropped its veil over the 
scene, the French commander requested a parley. Washington consented. 
The negotiations were carried on in the rain, by the light of a candle, 
unsteadily flickering in the wet wind. Washington realizing the inequality 
of the contest on his part, his troops and ammunition water-soaked, his 
Indian allies discouraged and ineffective, the enemy far greater, indeed 
more than double, in numbers, agreed to a capitulation, which granted 
him permission, the next morning, to_retire with all his forces and return 
undisturbed to his own country, carrying with him all his arms, except 
the swivels or small cannon. He was to march out with drums beating 
and banners flying, thus being accorded the honors of war. So it was. 
Early on the morning of July 4th—memorable date in later years — the 
brave commander, defeated but not conquered, marched out of his rain- 
drenched enclosure. Washington had met his first repulse, and the only 
time in his career surrendered to the enemy. The losses were almost 
equal, seventy killed and wounded on each side. Such was the defense 
of and the defeat at Fort Necessity. The Half King, who witnessed 
rather than participated in, the affair, expressed himself as perfectly 
disgusted with the white man’s mode of warfare, “The French,” he said, 
“were cowards; the English, fools,” neither knew how to fight; Wash- 
ington, he frankly remarked, “was a good natured man, but had no ex- 
perience and would by no means take advice from the Indians, but was 
always driving them on to fight by his directions; that he lay at one 
place from one full moon to another, and made no fortifications at all, 
except that little thing upon the meadows, where he thought the French 
would come up to him in open field.” Such was the memorable and 
unfortunate event which the young Virginian colonel then thought would 
seriously disparage, if indeed it might not end, his military career. 

We turned off the main road and drove down the lane, through 
Fazenbaker’s farm, across the little bed of the Great Meadows Run, in- 
significant in appearance but large in perspective interest, to the spot 
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staked out as the fort. As we stood within the historic precincts and 
began to jot down a note or two, the scene of that battle filled our 
mind’s eye; the French and Indians dodging behind the trees, now 
mostly cleared away, then fringing the nearby hill base; the waist-high 
earthen embankment, within which stood the plucky Virginians, battling 
for the possession of the Ohio country beyond the “beautiful river,” a 
land, though that day was lost, soon to be theirs, and later the western 
empire of a new republic. Our mental picture, was made more vivid 
and partially real, by the singular incident, that as we stood there, in 
our historic reverie, the massed clouds in great black battalions rushed 
over the Laurel hilltops, and to the flashes of forked lightning and the 
rumble of heavy thunder, heaven's artillery, burst their cerements and 
swept the Great Meadows with a deluge of rain. That feature of the 
dramatic day, a hundred and fifty years ago, was all too realistically 
re-enacted. We did not desire to longer hold the fort but capitulated 
and with less dignity and military form than the occupant of that other 
stormy day, retreated to the hospitable abode of good farmer Fazenbaker, 
a spacious brick mansion, an old-time inn on Washington’s road. 

But we had stood within the remains of Fort Necessity; its walls, 
through the pounding of the elements and the ruthless hand of man, are 
wellnight worn to oblivion, but the Great Meadows plain, serene, stately 
and solemn, lies in peaceful and picturesque perfection as of old, guarded 
by the encircling sentinels of imperishable hills and enshrined in the halo 
of Washington's immortal fame. That Fort Necessity was a hallowed spot 
in the sentiment of its builder and commander, is evidenced by the fact 
that in 1769 Washington acquired from Virginia, a patent, which was 
afterwards confirmed by Pennsylvania, for the tract of two hundred 
and thirty-four acres of, the Great Meadows land, including the fort. 
This he sedulously retained till his death, disposing of it in his wl. 
We can imagine how in the later years of his incomparable life, the first 
citizen of the nation, he had made free and independent, would visi’ 
the scene of that July day, when on the threshold of his career, with all 
lost save honor, he retreated haughtily with his little garrison, “h‘s 
regimental colors borne in front and the men carrying on their backs 
their wounded comrades and such of their baggage as they were able 
to carry in this way.” 


The bones of those warriors have crumbled to dust, 
The steel of their swords is naught but rust, 
And their souls are with the saints — we trust. 








